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COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: WHENCE THEY 
COME, WHITHER DO THEY GO, 
WHAT DO THEY DO? 


By Dr. CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Nor far from one hundred college presi- 
dents go out of office each year, and an 
equal number come in. The average length 
of the term is about five years. Of course 
there are long terms of twenty years, like 
that of Hibben, who is soon to retire, of 
Miss Pendleton at Wellesley, and like that 
of Lowell of Harvard who became presi- 
dent in 1909, following Eliot’s term of two- 
score years. But these lengths are the ex- 
ceptions. The days and the years of a 
college president may or may not be full 
of trouble, but at any rate they are few. 
The question emerges, whence come these 
presidents, and whither on their retirement 
do they go? To this double question I wish 
to give answer. 

College presidents have come, and still 
continue to come, from no less than four 
large groups. Historically, the office is re- 
eruited largely from the ministry. Such 
an origin is natural. For the first Ameri- 
can colleges were founded as theological 
training schools. Harvard was known in 
its first years, as were the newer colleges 
in our Western states, as a school of the 
prophets. An argument used for the 
foundation of William and Mary in 1693 
was that, without a divinity school, the 


souls of the colonists would perish. The 
ministers of Connecticut, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, wanted a school 
of a more orthodox type than was repre- 
sented in Harvard. Yale was therefore 
founded. In the westward migration of 
more than two hundred years the religious 
and ecclesiastical forces have established 
hundreds of colleges. These colleges have 
in most instances embodied the spirit and 
the purpose of the earliest foundations on 
the Atlantic coast board. It was, therefore, 
and still is natural that the chief officer of 
these colleges should be a clergyman. 

But, apart from the westward movement 
of population, the colleges of New England 
in the centuries following the foundation 
of her two oldest institutions, still embody- 
ing the religious motives, have usually and 
normally elected clergymen as their presi- 
dents. The presidents of Bowdoin, of 
Bates, of Colby, of Dartmouth, of Am- 
herst, of Brown, of Trinity, have usually 
been drawn from the ministry. Of course 
there are exceptions, outstanding excep- 
tions, but the tide and the trend are evi- 
dent. 

There is a further reason for such a 
method of selection. The minister may not 
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be primarily a scholar, but he is at least 
scholarly. His sympathy with the mem- 
bers of his faculty, therefore, represents 
understanding and affection. Further- 
more, aS a minister, he holds important 
public positions as a leader, as a guide for 
the concerns, duties and rights of the 
people. His is the place of a prophet in 
both the narrow and the broad sense of in- 
terpretation. He is a shepherd of the 
people. Such a training and experience 
help to create in him a sense of leadership 
for a college or a university. 

In a still further respect the clergyman 
is fitted to be a president. As a pastor one 
of his most constructive services lies in 
being a guide and friend and counsellor to 
the youth of his parish. One of the most 
beautiful services he can give to the young 
men and women of his college is of a like 
type. He is to help to create wisdom, to 
give council and friendship to every 
student. 

Illustrations abound. Faunce went from 
a great ministry in a Fifth Avenue church 
of New York to an even greater ministry 
as the president of the historic Brown Uni- 
versity. As he was resigning the pastorate 
he wrote to me saying that he found the 
great tides of influence were not flowing to 
or from the church. Burton went from an 
outstanding pastorate in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and from a theological 
chair at Yale, to the presidency of Smith 
College, as also, be it added, he went from 
the presidency of Smith to the University 
of Minnesota and thence to the presidency 
of the University of Michigan. Gunsaulus 
was minister of a Chicago church when he 
became president of Armour Institute, and 
he continued in both offices for twenty-six 
years. Bradley went to Grinnell College, 
Iowa, from a pastorate, and be it also said 
he came from the presidency to a pastorate 
in Cleveland. Barrows filled several pul- 
pits before beginning his brilliant and 
brief term at Oberlin, which ended with 
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his lamented death. Richmond moved to 
Schenectady and to its Union University 
from a church in its neighboring Albany. 
Moody went to Middlebury (Congrega- 
tional) College, Vermont, from a Presby- 
terian ministry in New York. Hyde ac- 
cepted the presidency of Bowdoin while 
serving in his pastorate in Paterson, New 
Jersey. Greatly lengthened might be the 
list. But already the names illustrate with 
impressiveness the historic fact of the min- 
istry giving presidents to the colleges. 

A second source of supply, and one more 
popular than the ministry, is the professor- 
ship. In fact, about one third of all the 
presidencies are drafted from the teaching 
staff. The president may be drafted from 
the staff of his own college or of another, 
though more and most often the transfer 
occurs within the same academic walls. 
The use of such a field of selection is most 
fitting. For the electing board of trustees 
knows the character and aptitudes of those 
who are considered for the higher office, as 
also they are cognizant of the limitations 
of their associates of the teaching staff. 
They consider the election of such candi- 
dates with comparative knowledge. The 
professor, too, accepts with a _ proper 
knowledge of the significance of his elec- 
tion. He knows the students, he knows his 
fellow teachers, he knows the problems 
which, as president, he will be obliged to 
consider and to help to solve. A cause 
which not infrequently acts to prevent a 
board of trustees from electing a member 
of the associated faculty lies in the fact 
that certain members might feel that an 
unjust discrimination had been made in an 
election. Other members of the staff may 
be regarded by some as more deserving 
than the one who has been elected. But 
such judgments and such feelings are 
usually transient and superficial. 

In illustration it is easy to say that four 
great presidents have in the not remote 
past been chosen from the teaching staff of 
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four great universities. I refer to Har- 
vard in its choice of Lowell, to Yale in its 
choice of Hadley, to Princeton in its choice 
of Hibben, and to Columbia in its choice of 
Butler. In the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pepper and Smith were made provosts 
from professorships. Garfield of Williams, 
Pease of Amherst, Howe of Case, Seelye of 
Amherst, and Seelye of Smith represent 
similar choices, although they, excepting 
two, were selected from other than the 
faculties of the colleges which they were 
asked to serve as presidents. Bartlett and 
Tucker of Dartmouth, Wheeler of Califor- 
nia, Wilkins and King of Oberlin, Adams 
of Cornell, David Starr Jordan, first presi- 
dent of Stanford, also are examples of the 
lifting (or depressing) of the teacher into 
the administrator. 

A third source of supply is found in the 
deanship. This source of supply is less 
affluent than the two already named, the 
ministry and the professoriate. For the 
deanship in the American college is a new 
office, borrowed from the church. But this 
office does really represent just as natural 
a source as either the ministry or the pro- 
fessorship. For a deanship is in many col- 
leges a virtual vice-presidency. The dean 
takes over many of the duties formerly 
belonging to the president, especially those 
relating to students. Therefore he specially 
knows those whom he is ealled to serve. 
He also is friendly with all his fellow 
teachers. In such a knowledge and friend- 
ship the risk of an unfitting choice is re- 
duced to the lowest terms. 

Several illustrations spring to the mem- 
ory. Ferry went from a deanship at 
Williams to the presidency of Hamilton. 
Butler went from a deanship and profes- 
sorship to the presidency of Columbia. 
Judson was fitted by his deanship as well 
as professorship for his presidency of Chi- 
eago. Schurman likewise went from a 
deanship to the presidency of Cornell, Sills 
from a Bowdoin deanship to a Bowdoin 
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presidency, Schneider from a scientific 
deanship at Cincinnati to the presidency, 
Hutchins from the deanship of the law 
school of the University of Michigan to its 
presidency, and also a younger Hutchins 
from a law deanship at Yale to the presi- 
deney of the University of Chicago. Miss 
Pendleton was a great dean before entering. 
her greater presidency at Wellesley. Sue- 
cess in a deanship does not always insure 
suecess in a presidency. But experience 
usually justifies the succession. 

A field quite unlike those already named 
is the presidency itself. Scores of presi- 
dents already in service have been asked to 
transfer their service. This method gives 
a yet more complete assurance of satisfac- 
tion and contentment to those concerned. 
Yet the history of second presidencies con- 
tains examples which do not repeat the 
history or the happiness of the first. But 
the annals are usually of contentment and 
of progress. 

Did not Thompson repeat and enlarge 
his first presidency at Miami by his many 
years at Ohio State? Did not the elder 
Angell’s record at the University of Ver- 
mont make yet more commanding his long- 
continued headship of the University of 
Michigan? Did not Little come from the 
presidency of the University of Maine like- 
wise to the same office in the University of 
Michigan? Did not Alderman’s two terms 
at North Carolina and Tulane prepare him 
for his yet greater work in the University 
of Virginia? Thomas Hill came from the 
presidency of Antioch to his term of six 
years as president of Harvard. Gilman 
eame from California to his work as 
founder and president of Johns Hopkins, 
McVey from South Dakota to Kentucky, 
KleinSmid from the University of Arizona 
to the University of Southern California, 
as Marvin also came from Arizona to the 
presidency of George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, Hunt from Dennison 
to Bucknell, Bowman from Iowa to Pitts- 
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burgh, Swain from Indiana to Swarth- 
more, Flint from Cornell of Iowa to Syra- 
Dabney from the University of 
Tennessee to Cincinnati, and Chase from 
the University of North Carolina to the 
Illinois. It is a long and 


cuse, 


University of 
worthy record of presidencies leading to 
presidencies. 

But in addition to these chief sources of 
supply, presidencies, deanships, professor- 
ships, the ministry, there are several other 
sources which, though making small offer- 
Among them are 
diplomacy, 


ings, are to be noted. 
editorships, secretaryships, 


publie school superintendencies, general 
executive work and research laboratories. 
Among editors who have become presi- 
dents are to be named Glenn Frank, who 
graduated from the Century Magazine to 
the presidency of the University of Wis- 
econsin, and Hamilton Holt, who, after a 
long editorship of the Independent, became 
the progressive president of Rollins College 
in Florida. Seeretaryships and also execu- 
tive as heads of societies and of 
organizations of many types, lead to presi- 
dencies. Hopkins of Dartmouth was the 
secretary of the beloved Tucker, Wicken- 
den, of Case School of Applied Science, 
was the secretary and executive manager of 
Engineering societies. Chandler of Wil- 
liam and Mary came from a superinten- 
deney of schools in Richmond to its most 
historie college, Hunter from a superin- 
tendency to the headship of the University 
of Denver, and Tigert from the national 
commissionership of education to the presi- 
dency of the University of Florida. Moore, 
as director of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, went from the headship of 
the Los Angeles public schools. Diplomacy 
has given a president to the George Wash- 
ington University in Collier, who graduated 
from his presidency to the ambassadorship 
in Chile. Edward Everett, it may be 
noted, having retired from the English 
Mission accepted the presidency of Har- 


work 
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vard for a period which proved to be brief 
and troublesome. Executive work has con- 
tributed Morgan to the leadership of his- 
toric Antioch, and Charles C. Harrison to 
his effective Provostship of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Research laboratories 
also represent presidential contributions, 
for Little came from a laboratory to the 
presidency of the University of Maine, and 
finally went from the presidency of the 
University of Michigan, which he accepted 
while still a Maine president, likewise to a 
research laboratory. 

Whether inheritance of natural ability 
and endowment on the one side or educa- 
tion and training on the other makes the 
richer contribution toward one’s vocation 
is a question of constant discussion. To 
this discussion no precise answer can be 
given. It is likewise equally uncertain 
whether college presidents are born or 
made or are both born and made, or, as the 
pessimist might add, neither born nor 
made. The probability is that their fitness 
is both innate and acquired. Certain presi- 
dents who are well born for the office have 
also to be made or made over, and certain 
men are chosen to the office and are edu- 
eated for it, who give evidence in their 
administration that they were not fitted by 
either birth or training for administration. 
Each factor is to offer its own happy con- 
tribution to one of the happiest of all call- 
ings. 

And yet to say that a college presidency 
is one of the happiest of all callings would 
by many be regarded as a deceptive eu- 
phemism. For it is to be confessed that 
too many presidents do find the calling not 
at all happy. The causes which contribute 
to the unhappiness and consequent brevity 
of the term are both many and diverse. 
The strains of the office are heavy. Its 
demands are many, rigorous, exhaustive. 
Certain men can not long bear them by 
reason of physical or mental incapacity. 
Conflicts, too, with the board of trustees or 
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regents are not uncommon, especially in 
the state universities. Such conflicts go 
back many a year. One recalls that in the 
seventh decade of the last century the able, 
singular, rather cantankerous Tappan was 
suddenly removed by the official board 
from the presidency of the University of 
Michigan. From the same office, sixty 
years after, another president was likewise 
removed. Another president of a chief 
university found his office declared vacant. 
The reason as stated by the member of the 
board was that the president expected the 
board or members of the board to do his 
work. In another state university political 
reasons caused the governor to remove the 
president. In private colleges ill health, 
the desire to return to teaching whence one 
came, the desire to enter political life, as in 
the ease of Woodrow Wilson and Senator 
Fess, the desire for leisure and for freedom 
are frequent causes of resignation. The 
resignation from one presidency to accept 
an election to another is also not infre- 
quent. I recall one commanding president 
who in about a score of years served three 
colleges, and retired from the last in order 
to enter business. Moreover, though the 
number is not great, yet certain presi- 
dencies come to their end through death. 

And what is to be said of college presi- 
dents respecting their life and work subse- 
quent to their retirement from the great 
office? The answer involves many ele- 
ments. 

Of course the interval between the aca- 
demie retirement and the final end may be 
numbered by days or by decades. If one 
retire, as every one ought, before he be- 
comes old and feeble—as Bryce once wrote 
Henry White that he wished to retire from 
his ambassadorship—he may have a long 
interval of happiness and of further ser- 
vice. Eliot retired from his presidency of 
forty years at the age of seventy-five, and 
lived almost a score of fruitful years. 
Hadley, retiring at the age of sixty-five, 
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dying in 1930, had nine years of happy 
usefulness. Clark Seelye of Smith re 
tired in 1910 at the age of seventy-three, 
living fourteen years after his retirement. 
The period of rest given to Barnard of 
Columbia, retiring at the age of seventy- 
nine was brief, of only a year. Taylor of 
Vassar, resigning at the age of sixty-five, 
died at sixty-seven. MecCosh of Princeton 
lived six years after his resignation, dying 
at the age of eighty-three. Francis L. 
Patton, resigning the Princeton presidency 
at the age of seventy, still lives in Ber- 
muda, happy, in reminiscence, an inter- 
preter of the present and a prophet of the 
world’s future. Hibben retires after 
twenty years of noble academic progress 
and peace. 

It is becoming the custom to give to the 
retiring president the title of emeritus. 
This title means, essentially, that one has 
done his job well, and that the proper offi- 
cial body desires to recognize the value of 
his doing it well. It is, like a degree, an 
honorable title, carrying usually no specific 
duty or responsibility. It always seems to 
me to represent in an academic condition 
what the name of grandfather represents 
in the domestic, love given and love ac- 
cepted without duties either assigned or 
formally accepted. The giving of such title 
by his trustees to a president is a gracious 
act for which he is lastingly grateful. 

As a rule college presidents resign of 
their own wish. Few are those who are 
either directly or indirectly removed. The 
president should be the first to know and 
to appreciate the fact that his retirement 
is wise. He should appreciate the ap- 
proach of the ending of his usefulness. 
Either changes in the college, or changes in 
the constituency which the college serves 
as from a rural to an urban one, or changes 
in the emphases which the college repre- 
sents as from a liberal to a professional 
type, or changes in the available endow- 
ment either through a large increase or 
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through a slight decrease, or changes in the 
religious element from a denominational 
form to a liberal one, any one of these 
changes may make a change in the nature 
of the office of the president desirable or 
even necessary. In him also changes quite 
as fundamental may occur with the length- 
ening of the years. Believing, as I do, in 
the long term, I yet also believe that not a 
few college presidents, like Judge Gary of 
the Steel Corporation, hold the office too 
long. The length, therefore, should begin 
at the beginning and not at the close of the 
It may be added that to under- 
the president usually seems 


term ! 
graduates 


much older than perhaps he really is. This 
fact is as true in the college as it is with 
pastors in the church and with fathers in 


the family. At the time of retirement, 
moreover, pensions of the individual col- 
lege or of the Carnegie Foundation may be 
available. From his own salary the presi- 
dent has usually been able to make only 
small savings. Even his small savings he 
may not have invested wisely. But be it 
said, and gratefully, that colleges, whose 
presidents have served long and well, recog- 
nize their services by the continuance of 
stipends which may represent no small 
share of the ordinary presidential income. 

It is fitting to add that, unless there be 
reason to the contrary, as there frequently 
is, the place of the residence after retire- 
ment may well be the community in which 
the president has lived and worked. For, 
if the silent influence of presence and of 
character has any value at all for the com- 
munity, that value is the richest where the 
president is recognized, appre- 
ciated, far beyond his merits! To the com- 
munity, to the college, and to his successor 
his presence should be a beneficence, his 
speech a benediction, and his service a real 
communal value. President Hayes once 
said to me, apropos of a remark which I 
ventured to make, that he wanted to do 
that which ought to be done and which 


known, 
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nobody else would do. Such a spirit may 
well inspire every retired college president. 

There are several such fields of service. 
I wish to comment on three or four to 
which a president out of office may fittingly 
devote himself. 

The first form which I name is service 
for the people through organizations and 
societies both formal and informal. Nota 
few notable examples are evident of great 
service given by great presidents. Most 
impressive illustration is found in Eliot of 
Harvard. For the worth of Eliot’s services 
to the community, abundant and diverse, 
was hardly less rich and was certainly more 
diverse after his retirement than for the 
forty years in which he served as president. 
In this period of seventeen years he was a 
genuine shepherd of the people. Many 
were the institutions and movements with 
which he was associated, and with a few of 
them intimately. Among the institutions 
four were preeminent: ‘‘the General Edu- 
eation Board, the International Health 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.’"* His biographer, Henry James, 
also says, ‘‘There lies before me a list of 
the Leagues, Associations, and temporary 
or more or less permanent Committees to 
which he lent his name during the last six 
and a half years of his life, and it consists 
of more than 200 items. Between 1910 and 
1918 the number of those to which he gave 
support in some fashion was doubtless no 
less. Every one of them involved him in 
correspondence; to some he contributed 
addresses or printable statements. If any 
one had asked why he consented to dis- 
perse his energies so widely and encour- 
aged such multifarious drafts upon his 
good will, he would have answered that it 
was a solid satisfaction to be able to aid 
so many excellent causes.’’? Not alone to 

1‘*Charles W. Eliot,’’? by Henry James, Vol. II, 


p. 185. 
2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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executive service was his interest confined. 
James also writes: ‘‘In relation to the cur- 
rent of public affairs, it would be fair to 
say that Eliot occupied, during the last 
years of his life, a position like that of a 
respected publicist writing for a fort- 
nightly or monthly review.’ Of course 
such service, so constant, so diverse, so 
formative, was unique, as was the character 
of the man who gave it. But in kind it is 
the type which is open to every college 
president according te his ability and op- 
portunity. 

A similar service was also given by 
Witherspoon of Princeton. But the ex- 
ample of Witherspoon is not apt. For this 
president gave great service while still in 
office. Indeed it would be hard to dis- 
criminate between the worth of the con- 
tributions which Witherspoon made to the 
new nation in manifold relations during 
the whole period intervening between the 
Declaration of Independence and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the worth of 
his service as president of the new college. 
Both services went on together from his 
acceptance of the Princeton office in 1768 
to his death in 1794. 

A second field and work of influence for 
the retired president is found in the min- 
istry. Two examples immediately emerge. 
The first and more recent, although less 
conspicuous, is that of Thomas Hill, presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Hill came to 
the presidency of Harvard from the An- 
tioch presidency, in 1862. Contemporary 
with his earlier presidency he was minister 
of a church in Cincinnati. Three years 
after retiring from the Harvard presi- 
dency in 1868, he became the minister of 
an historie parish in Portland, Maine, a 
ministry of great worth to the church, to 
the whole state of Maine, and also to the 
Unitarian faith. 

A yet more outstanding instance of a 
president returning to the ministry is that 


3 Ibid., p. 192. 
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of Wayland, the great president of Brown 
University from 1827 to 1855. His ad- 
ministration was indeed constructive. For 
a decade following his resignation he 
served in and through the ministry. He 
became the pastor of the great Baptist 
ehurch in Providence. Of his ministry 
Dean Murray of Princeton says, ‘‘ His tem- 
porary pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church was an episode in his great career. 
Episode though it be, yet no measure of 
the man can be taken which does not take 
it into deep consideration. That after 
thirty years of academic labor abundant in 
educational schemes, writing text-books, 
managing students, he could take up and 
earry on such a pastorate is a marvel. This 
brief ministry of Dr. Wayland in the First 
Baptist Church has about it something 
apostolic. The true succession is there. 
Rightly it has been said that its triumph 
was owing in great part to the power of the 
spiritual man, owing also to the intense and 
absolute concentration of effort upon his 
work.’’* He interpreted his functions in 
the broadest and most human spirit. His 
last years were the years of the Civil War. 
Murray says, ‘‘the four years’ terrible 
struggle—it was the absorbing thing with 
him. It stirred his religious being to its 
depths, it enlisted his intellectual nature in 
thought upon the issues involved. From 
beginning to end of the long strife, he had 
never faltered. In its darkest day his con- 
fidence in God kept him serene.’’® 

A third field to which the president out 
of office gives himself relates to teaching. 
Not a few presidents, having completed 
their executive tasks, return to the earlier 
happiness of teaching. In fact having 
gone from a professorship to a presidency, 
they have later found that the professor- 
ship is more commanding. Illustrations 
are found in personalities and conditions as 

4‘*Francis Wayland,’’ by James O. Murray, 


p. 134. 
5 Ibid., p. 150. 
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unlike those of Samuel Harris of Bowdoin, 
of Barrows of California, as of Mark Hop- 
kins of Williams. 

It is worthy of note that in diplomacy 
are found instances which, even if few, are 
noteworthy of the service of the college 
president. The instances to which I refer 
relate to only four presidents, and are con- 
cerned largely with one university. The 
examples are of Andrew Dickson White 
and Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell, An- 
gell of Michigan and David Jayne Hill. 
Both White and Schurman were our rep- 
resentatives in Germany. Previous to his 
service in Germany, White had also served 
in Russia, and Schurman as our repre- 
sentative in Greece and Montenegro, and 
in China. Angell gave fruitful service 
both to America and to the world in China 
and in Turkey. Angell was by nature and 
by experience possessed of the great quali- 
ties of a great diplomat. David Jayne 
Hill is the only American who has at once 
been the president of two universities— 
Bucknell and Rochester—and envoy or am- 
bassador at three states—Switzerland, the 
Netherlands and Germany. In passing, it 
may be added that Eliot was asked at least 
once by President Wilson to be our ambas- 
sador in London, as he had also years be- 
fore been asked by President Taft. 

Perhaps the twofold reason that diplo- 
matie posts do not command acceptance of 
college presidents may be found in these 
two facts: first, that college presidents both 
in and after service are usually poor in 


purse. The salaries, too, attached to dip- 
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lomatie posts are small in relation to the 
necessary or fitting expense of the posi- 
tions. The president is, therefore, unable 
to represent his government as he desires 
to represent it and as it ought to be repre- 
sented. 

A further service which the president 
may render is not so much service as ser- 
vices, and not so much services as under- 
standings, appreciations and sympathy. 
He is to be the most appreciative friend of 
his successor: sympathetic in the trials of 
the office, and the first and heartiest to bear 
congratulations for his suecesses and his 
triumphs. His leisure he is to seek to 
make remunerative to the university. He 
may no longer supervise the building of the 
walls of the academic Zion, but he may 
watch the progress of the building with a 
keen sparkle in his eye and with joy in his 
soul. If reading, writing, speaking were 
his avocations in his term of active service, 
he may now make them his vocation. Per- 
haps, too, the new vocation may have a 
wider and richer influence than his earlier 
vocation. His new life of leisure may 
prove to be an opportunity for both receiv- 
ing and giving the best of life. In illustra- 
tion I think of Woods of Bowdoin, of the 
great-hearted Northrop of Minnesota, of 
White of Cornell, of the beloved Tucker of 
Dartmouth, of the brothers Seelye of Am- 
herst and of Smith, of Taylor of Vassar, of 
Wheeler of California. The list is indeed 
longer than Homer’s catalogue of ships. 
But each name bears a loving and beloved 
personality. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
AND FINE ARTS IN FONTAINE- 
BLEAU 

Tue American Schools of Musie and Fine 
Arts situated in the historic chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau, have received, according to a state- 
ment to The New York Times made by Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, president of the combined 


schools, as a gift from the town of Fontaine- 
bleau, near Paris, the free use for ninety-nine 
years of a tract of land in the center of the 
town, for the erection of a dormitory. The 
property, comprising several acres, is part of 
an extensive estate situated about two blocks 
from the chateau and nearly opposite the school 
restaurant. 
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Mr. Damrosch states that: “This gesture of 
friendship and good-will on the part of the 
French people most closely associated with our 
students came at a crucial point, and is there- 
fore even more gratefully received. It became 
evident last year that there was considerable 
objection in certain governmental departments 
to the fact that sixty-five of the students were 
being allowed to live in the wing of the chateau 
which is set aside for the American schools. 
There were political reasons for these objec- 
tions, and there was also the very good reason 
of the fire hazard involved. Both the American 
and French committees were puzzled how to 
solve the problem at minimum expense.” 

The French government manifested its inter- 
est in the American schools by contributing 
600,000 franes toward the new dormitory build- 
ing. Amounts of equal size are to be raised 
by subscription by the French and American 
committees of the schools themselves. 

The new dormitory has been designed by 
Jaeques Carlu, French architect and director of 
the School of Fine Arts. In addition to living 
quarters for seventy students, it will contain a 
library and assembly and recreation rooms. 
Until the building is completed the directors of 
the schools have been assured by the French 
government that students will be allowed to re- 
main in the chateau. 

The American Schools of Musie and Fine 
Arts, housed in the Belle Cheminee wing of the 
palace which served as a country seat for the 
kings of France and for Napoleon, developed 
after the war as an overture of friendship on 
the part of the French government toward the 
United States. Many of the rooms now used 
as classrooms have historical importance, among 
them the theater, now used by the class in opera, 
which was built for the amusement of Napoleon 
III and his court. Although the school is for 
American students only, the administration in 
France and the faculty are French. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND WELFARE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


THE new Welfare Educational Institute at 
Ashington, Northumberland County, England, 
was opened in the latter part of November at a 
ceremony presided over by Lord Noel-Buxton, 
chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. This institute, the main 
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object of which is to decrease the death and ac- 
cident rates in mining, is the first of what it is 
hoped will be a series in the mining districts of 
Northumberland and Durham Counties. The 
new building has been erected at a cost of 
£11,000, approximately $53,460, and is the out- 
come of a scheme begun several years ago by 
the Ashington Coal Company and the North- 
umberland Education Committee for the educa- 
tion of young miners, with a view to producing 
from among the workmen a suitable type of 
official for the company. 

The school, started in 1922 in Priestman Hall, 
Ashington, has so far provided higher education 
in mining, mechanical engineering and electrical 
engineering, for two hundred and sixty young 
men who, during an attendance of two days a 
week for three years, have received full pay as 
though following their normal employment at 
the pit. Opportunities to attend are offered to 
all miners between the ages of 16 and 18 and 
at present nearly one hundred students are in 
training. All fees for day classes are paid by 
the Ashington Coal Company, while the cost of 
evening classes is borne by the Northumberland 
Education Committee. The school is also pre- 
pared to extend further educational advantages 
to promising students as is instanced by the 
fact that at present two young men are taking 
a degree course in mining at Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are in receipt of 
a weekly wage from the Colliery Company dur- 
ing the period of their studies. The general 
manager of the company, stated in regard to 
the school, when proposing a vote of thanks to 
Lord Noel-Buxton, that “There are jobs await- 
ing every lad who takes advantage of the facili- 
ties provided.” 

In the new building, which is so constructed 
that the maximum of natural light is obtained 
in all rooms, are two laboratories, each contain- 
ing the most up-to-date equipment, a library, 
dark room, four class rooms, a lecture room 
and staff ar principal’s room. 

It is understood that the coal fields in Seot- 
land and Wales are rather more fully developed 
in the matter of mining education than North- 
umberland and. Durham, but the Education 
Committees of these two counties now see pros- 
pects of realizing a long-cherished ambition in 
the establishment of four similar educational 
institutions in Northumberland and six in Dur- 
ham. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
LONDON 


Ar a recent meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, according 
to the Times Educational Supplement, the Ac- 
commodation and Attendance Subcommittee 
stated that the International Labor Confer- 
ence, at its meeting in 1932, proposed to dis- 
euss the question of framing an International 
Convention to regulate the admission of chil- 
dren to employment in non-industrial oceupa- 
tions. The Home Secretary consequently has 
asked to be furnished with certain statistical 
information and general observations. On No- 
vember 1 there were 979 boys and 11 girls from 
12 to 13 years of age authorized to be em- 
ployed, and 2,469 boys and 22 girls from 13 to 
Of these 2,327 were engaged 
in delivering newspapers. 

Complaints of injury to health or to eduea- 
tion in respect of employed children had been 
very rare, and it might be generally assumed 
that the restricted amount of employment per- 
mitted in London had no adverse effects and 
that, moreover, there would not appear to be 
any obvious need in present circumstances for 
raising the existing age of prohibition. Under 
the council’s by-laws, the employment of chil- 
dren on a Sunday was restricted practically to 
light household work, and no child might work 
before 8 A. M. or after 10 A. M. 

Practically no advantage was taken of that 
very limited permission for Sunday work, and 
no difficulty would arise if Sunday employment 
were prohibited entirely. The restrictions ap- 
plying to public holidays were the same as 
those in foree during school holidays. There 
would no doubt be considerable opposition to 
the entire prohibition of employment on public 
holidays so far as the delivery of newspapers 
was concerned. 

The provisions of the Edueation Act and of 
the Council’s by-laws governing employment of 
children were enforeed by the school attendance 
officers. Those officers, in carrying out their 
main duty of enforeing school attendance, were 
required to visit the homes of absentee children 
and when passing through the streets for that 
purpose kept observation in order to detect in- 
fringements of the employment -provisions. 
Further, special patrols were undertaken by 


14 years of age. 
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school attendance officers after normal work- 
ing hours and also on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings and on Sundays with the same object 
in view. Employers who were detected illegally 
employing children were, in the first instance, 
served with a warning notice and furnished 
with a copy of the ecouncil’s by-laws; legal 
proceedings were resorted to when the circum- 
stances justified such a course. 

The general effect of the council’s by-laws 
governing the employment of children was re- 
flected in the decreasing number of infringe- 
ments. For the year ended March, 1931, the 
number discovered was 4,372, as compared with 
7,938 in the year 1922-23, during which the 
present by-laws were introduced. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


THE annual report given out by Mr. Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, points out that 
since the committee began its work twenty- 
seven years ago, there has been a reduction of 
at least one million in the number of children 
under 16 years of age currently employed in 


the United States. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee of children and young people under 18 
years of age now at work or looking for work 
in competition with adults, a million or more 
should be in school. The major task of the 
National Child Labor Committee will be to keep 
these children in school and out of competition 
for employment until their training is com- 
pleted. 

The report states that the employment of 
boys under 14 and except in rare instances 
under 16 years of age, has been eliminated in 
certain occupations unfit for children, for in- 
stance, in the coal breakers, where the air is 
thick with coal dust, and in the fierce heat of 
the glass works “glory hole,” and that the labor 
of children 12 and 13 years of age in southern 
cotton mills has been outlawed. On the other 
hand, there is still a large amount of industrial 
work under conditions that are strainful and 
injurious, involving thousands of children ap- 
proximately two years older than was the case 
a generation ago. There remain also the scat- 
tered reaches of child labor, more difficult to 
control, but affecting many thousands of chil- 
dren, some of them extremely young. 
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Stories could be multiplied of very young 
migrants working 9 to 11 hours a day or de- 
prived of from two to five months of schooling 
yearly, and of street vendors working through 
meal hours far into the night, beginning in the 
small hours of the morning, or exposed to seri- 
ous moral as well as physical risks. Tenement 
home work also is described as a hotbed for the 
illegal employment of children. Canneries, it 
is stated, are exempt from the child labor law 
in several states; and except in half a dozen 
states there has been no effectual legislation di- 
rectly restricting the emp!oyment of children in 
agriculture when schools are not in session. 
Yet there are more children under 14 years of 
age employed in agriculture than in all other 
oceupations put together. The report stresses 
especially the need for improving standards of 
administration of child labor legislation. 

An account is given of the progress made in 
extending educational advantages during the 
past twenty-five years. The percentage of chil- 
dren from 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, who 
were not attending any school according to the 
Biennial Survey of Education, issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, was reduced from 
29.6 in 1905 to 18.5 in 1928. Nevertheless the 
1930 census shows 3,326,152 children of 7 to 
17 years, inclusive, to be out of school. 

During the year the committee responded to 
requests covering all phases of child labor from 
every state in the Union and took an especially 
active part in legislative programs for child 
protection in eleven states. It participated in 
the preparation of reports on child labor for 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Among special investigations 
conducted by the committee, was a study of the 
operation of the child labor and school atten- 
dance laws in three cities of Ohio, in connection 
with a survey undertaken by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as a result of which there is already in 
progress a movement to work out better plans 
for improving attendance and adjustment be- 
tween child and school. The National Child 
Labor Committee is giving cooperation for the 
improvement of conditions relating to street 
trades in several states. An investigation now 
in progress deals with the compensation and 
rehabilitation of minors suffering permanent in- 
dustrial injuries. 
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DECREASE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

THE number of preschool children in this 
country actually is decreasing, according to Mr. 
Emery M. Foster, chief statistician of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Although there were 17,000,000 more people 
in the United States in 1930 than in 1920 there 
was a decrease of 128,840 children under five 
years of age. The year by year increase in first 
year enrolments which has been a fact to be 
faced in school administration has been passed 
and we have reached an era of actually decreas- 
ing numbers. 

This decrease is not large enough, numeri- 
cally, to make an appreciable difference in ele- 
mentary school enrolments during the next five 
years, but indicates that unless the trend stops, 
first-grade enrolments may show appreciable 
decreases within the next 10 years. 

Forty years ago America’s population of 
children under five years of age was 7,634,693. 
Ten years later the 1900 Census showed a jump 
of this age group to 9,170,628. Another in- 
crease was noted in the 1910 Census, when 10,- 
631,364 boys and girls five years old or younger 
were registered in the United States. Ten years 
ago another sharp rise in this age group was 
noted, from 10,631,364 to 11,573,230. This, ap- 
parently, was the peak, for in the last decade, 
for the first time in our history, a decrease was 
registered in the number of children five years 
of age or younger. The drop was from 11,- 
573,230 to 11,444,390, or a difference of 128,840 
fewer children in 1930 than in 1920 (five years 
old or younger). The general population over 
the same 10-year period increased more than 17 
million. 

Those under five years of age in 1930 were 
only 9.3 per cent. of the total population, while 
in 1920 the number of children in this age group 
represented 10.9 per cent. of the population. 


SALARIES AT WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

A NEw system of increased professorial sal- 
aries which follows, in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, a plan laid down a hundred years ago 
by Wilbur Fisk, the first president of Wesleyan 
University, has been announced by the trustees. 
Establishment of the new system has been made 
possible by the expected receipt by the college, 
during the year 1932, of the income of approxi- 
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mately half a million dollars. It is possible that 
the amount available in succeeding years will be 
greater. 

This money comes to the college from Mrs. 
Charles L. Saddle River, New 
Jersey, whose husband was a trustee for three 
years prior to his death. In his will, Mr. 
Denison left the college half his estate, subject 
to Mrs. Denison’s use during her life; it is esti- 
mated that the ultimate gift will be consider- 
ably over a million dollars, the largest bequest 
in the history of the university. To inaugurate 
the plan in which Mr. Denison took much in- 
terest, Mrs. Denison is assigning to Wesleyan 
part of the income. 

The first phase of the new plan is the recog- 
nition of a normal professorial salary, which 
shall apply to the professors on the faculty, 
numbering approximately thirty. Beyond that, 
all salary increases will be voted by the trus- 
tees, on a term basis—usually three years—the 
choice of men to receive the additional award 
being based on superiority in teaching, influence 
on undergraduates, eminence as scholars, intel- 
lectual growth and service to the college and the 
community. The awards are made payable in 
two semi-annual instalments; they do not apply 
during sabbatical leave. 

The action taken by the board early in Octo- 
ber will result in additional compensation to six 
professors on the basis of $2,500 extra for a 
calendar year, and to eight professors on the 
basis of $1,250 extra. If funds are available in 
the future the plan will be continued, and if 
they are increased it is possible that a larger 
number of men will be ineluded. 


DEDICATION OF THE STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 

THE dedication of the new building of the 

State Teachers College at Buffalo, New York, 

took place on December 17. At this time the 

college was inspected by the New York State 

Board of Regents and formally dedicated in a 


Denison, of 
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ceremony in which faculty, representatives of 
the State Education Department, and civie and 
educational institutions of the city took part. 
The Honorable Charles E. Roesch, mayor of 
Buffalo, brought greetings from the city, and 
Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, president of the col- 
lege, spoke on “Our New College.” Regent 
John Lord O’Brian, assistant attorney general 
of the United States, gave an address on “The 
State’s Responsibility for Training Teachers.” 
The dedicatory address was delivered by Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and commis- 
sioner of education. 

The new institution consists of four buildings 
devoted to instructional purposes grouped 
about a quadrangle, and a president’s residence 
erected on a twenty-acre campus in the Dela- 
ware Park section of Buffalo. In the immediate 
vicinity are the Albright Art Gallery, the Buf- 
falo Historical Museum, the new Rumsey Art 
School and the McKinley Vocational High 
School. 

The buildings were erected by the City of 
Buffalo at a cost of approximately $1,850,000. 
The city received in return the former State 
Teachers College building, valued at about 
$700,000, and a tract of land, about 70 acres in 
area, which it expects to develop for educa- 
tional or recreational purposes. 

The cornerstone of the main college building 
housing administrative offices and recitation 
rooms was laid on October 9, 1929, and the new 
buildings were occupied on January 12, 1931. 

The State Board of Regents held their De- 
cember meeting at the college during the fore- 
noon of December 17 and then participated in 
the activities of the day consisting of a lunch- 
eon, a formal inspection of the building, a din- 
ner given by Mr. Edward H. Butler, publisher 
of the Buffalo Evening News, and president of 
the Local Board of Managers, and finally the 
formal dedicatory exercises. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Mary Emma WOoo..ey, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed by President 
Hoover a member of the American delegation 
to the General Disarmament Conference of the 


League of Nations, which will convene in 
Geneva on February 2. 

PRESIDENT RopertT Maynard Hutcuins, of 
the University of Chicago, and Mrs. Hutchins 
were the guests of honor at a reception ten- 
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dered by the faculty of Purdue University on 
December 7. In the afternoon President Hut- 
chins addressed the Purdue students on the 
new educational plan of the University of 
Chicago. 

Avr a dinner given by members of the depart- 
ment of history of the University of California, 
the Italian Consul-General, L. Manzini, of San 
Francisco, made the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Herbert E. Bolton, chairman of the de- 
partment of history, had been awarded the title 
of Knight Commander of the Crown of Italy, 
for his work on the achievements of an early 
Italian missionary, in Spanish-America, Father 
Eusebio Kino. 


Proressor Howarp E. JENSEN has taken up 
his work as professor of sociology in Duke Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. BERNARD Fay, professor of literature at 
the University of Clermont-Ferrand, has been 
appointed the first professor of American civili- 
zation at the Collége de France. 


Lorp MIDDLETON was installed as president of 
Hull University College, England, on Decem- 
ber 9. 


THE council of Mansfield College, Oxford, has 
appointed the Reverend Nathaniel Micklem, 
Yates professor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis and vice-principal of the college, 
to succeed as principal Dr. W. B. Selbie, who 
retires on account of ill health at the close of 
the academic year. 


Mr. H. H. Harpy, of Cheltenham College, 
England, has been appointed head master of 
Shrewsbury School in succession to Canon H. 
A. P. Sawyer, who is retiring. Mr. Hardy, who 
has been head master of Cheltenham since 1919, 
will take up his new work next September. 


THE Council of the College Hall, London, 
has elected Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., to 
the chairmanship of the hall, in succession to 
the late Sir Gregory Foster, who had held the 
office for over twenty years. 


Mr. Wiuu1aAmM Sioane Corrin, director of 
the firm of W. and J. Sloane, has been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, to sueceed Robert W. de For- 
est, who died last May. Mr. Coffin has been a 
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trustee of the museum since 1924. Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the finance committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation, has be- 
come first vice-president. 


Mr. Cart L. Cannon, chief of the acquisition 
and book order divisions of the New York Pub- 
lie Library, has been appointed head of the ac- 
cessions division of the Yale Library. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective on February 15. 


Mr. Howarp S. Gaut, Ep.D. (Harvard, ’27), 
has been elected chairman of the committee for 
the graduate division of Yenching University, 
Peiping, China. He has been chairman of the 
department of education at that institution 
for many years. The Harvard Yenching Insti- 
tute, organized to promote Sinological studies 
in the Orient and Occident, has its most direct 
connection with Yenching University through 
the Graduate Division, in which the advanced 
students are registered. 


Proressor Leta S. HoLuincworts, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, recently con- 
ferred in- Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, with super- 
intendents and teachers from Altoona, Elkins 
Park and Wayne, where special projects are 
being initiated to take care of the education of 
exceptionally capable children. The conference 
was held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Survey, which is being conducted jointly by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the presidents of Pennsylvania 
colleges. 

PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON FarrAnD, of Cornell 
University, and Mrs. Farrand have embarked 
for a trip abroad. They will visit Gibraltar and 
several other places in Spain and other Euro- 
pean countries. Dr. Farrand expects to return 
to Ithaca on February 1. 


Dr. VirciniA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, sailed for Europe on December 26. 


Proressor N. L. EnGceLtHarpt, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is on sabbatical 
leave for the first half of 1932. He is spend- 
ing this period in visiting the schools of Central 
Europe. 

Dr. Harry A. CARPENTER, specialist in sci- 
ence, Rochester public schools, New York, has 
returned from a six months’ trip through va- 
rious sections of the United States and Alaska, 
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during which he made a study of the teaching 
of science in the publie schools. 


Mr. Ben M. CuEerrinGctTon, professor of inter- 
national relations and executive secretary of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences of the University of Denver, has been 
sent to Europe by the university to study the 
international situation at first hand. After a 
brief visit to Moscow and other capitals he will 
attend the opening of the disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva. On his return early in Mareh 
he will lecture in the East. 


SHuNzo NaKAtTA, supervisor of social educa- 
tion of the Department of Edueation of Japan, 
and curator of the Tokyo Science Museum, is 
visiting the United States. 


Proressor R. B. Brope, of the department 
of physies of the University of California, will 
lecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the coming semester. 


THE sum of $2,500 which the Rosenwald Fund 
has placed at the disposal of the American Na- 
tional Committee of the International Union 
for the Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems has been applied to two fellowships, 
one of $1,800 for one year awarded to Dr. E. E. 
Lewis, of Howard University, who is carrying 
on an investigation on “The Economie Aspects 
of the Shifts in Negro Population,” and one of 
$800 for one year awarded to Miss Betty Free- 
man, of the Johns Hopkins University, who is 
investigating “The Relation between Fertility in 
Women and Longevity.” A grant of $500 has 
also been made to Miss Mary Dublin out of the 
general fund of the committee, to meet expenses 
in the conduct of her investigation at the London 
School of Economies into “The Influence of the 
Declining Birth Rate on the Mortality from 
Puerperal Causes.” 


Dr. JAMES QUINTER HOLSOPPLE, ~hief psy- 
chologist of the Mental Hygiene Bureau of the 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies and consulting psychologist of 
the Rutgers Psychological and Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, has been appointed lecturer in psychol- 
ogy on the faculty of arts and sciences of Rut- 
gers University. He will give a series of lec- 
tures on mental hygiene and abnormal psy- 
chology. 
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Dr. ALVIN JOHNSON will conduct at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, of which 
he is the director, twelve sessions under the title 
of the “Unpublished Review” on Mondays at 
six beginning January 11. The course will be 
organized under the form of the editorial office 
of a review in which weekly dinner conferences 
will be devoted to a discussion of current issues 
in polities, economies, literature and the arts. 


THe Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
through the American Association for Adult 
Education, has made a grant of $6,000 with 
which an experiment in adult education as a 
community activity will be made at Radburn, 
N. J., established in 1929. It has a population 
of about 1,200, consisting for the most part of 
the families of young professional and business 
men. Courses scheduled and the instructors 
are: International Affairs, Dr. Clyde Eagleton, 
lecturer for the International Relations Club; 
Contemporary Poetry and Drama, Dr. Charles 
H. Whitman, of Rutgers University; Handi- 
erafts, Olsen Bowers, of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement; Home Decoration, Mrs. Ruth Tregenza, 
of Columbia University; Child Study, Mrs. 
Aletha M. Coffman and Mrs. Lillian Cushman 
Brown; Musie Appreciation, Kenneth F. Da- 
mon, of Columbia University; Languages (Ger- 
man and French), Mrs. Annie H. Zachmann 
and Mrs. Patricia B. Russell. 


Dr. Ranpatt J. Conpon, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati from 1913 to 1929, died 
on December 25, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Dr. Condon was president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association in 1926. Before going to Cincin- 
nati he had been successively superintendent of 
schools at Everett, Massachusetts; Helena, Mon- 
tana, and Providence, Rhode Island. 


Dr. Metvi. Dewey died on December 26. 
He celebrated his eightieth birthday on Decem- 
ber 10. Dr. Dewey was the founder of the 
American Library Association, the Metrie Bu- 
reau and the Spelling Reform Association, and 
is widely known as the inventor of the decimal 
classification system used in libraries. He had 
been librarian and professor of library economy 
at Columbia University, director of the New 
York State Library and the Home Educational 
Department; founder and director of the State 
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Library School and state director of libraries 
and a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 


Dr. Joun D. Witiarp, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died on December 22 at the age of forty-six 
years. Dr. Willard was appointed professor of 
education on the Schiff Foundation at Teachers 
College last July and divided his time between 
teaching and research as a member of the staff 
of the American Association for Adult Educa- 


tion. 


HERMAN J. MaGeg, head of the teacher train- 
ing division of the New York State Education 
Department, died on December 26, at the age of 
thirty-seven years. 


Tue Modern Language Association of Amer- 
iea will hold its forty-eighth meeting on De- 
cember 28, 29 and 30, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Tue International Federation of University 
Women will hold a conference in Edinburgh 
from July 28 to August 4, 1932. 


THE Omaha Council of Social Agencies 
through its committee on recreation has re- 
cently closed a community-wide Recreation In- 
stitute. This was conducted by Mr. J. K. Batche- 
lor, field representative of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, professor of 
sociology in the Municipal University of Omaha. 
The committee was not content with conducting 
merely a successful institute, but organized a 
team of volunteer leaders who took the course 
to conduct free recreational programs in vari- 
ous sections of the city, throughout the winter 
months. Public buildings are being utilized for 
this enterprise. This program is in cooperation 
with the city-wide endeavor to raise the morale 
of the financially depressed during this eco- 
nomi¢ ¢risis. 


A NEw teaching museum has been opened at 
Rutgers University by the department of zool- 
ogy of the New Jersey College for Women, a 
unit of the university. It occupies the Yardley 
Memorial Room in the zoology building, named 
in honor of Mrs. Margaret Tufts Yardley, first 
president of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, under whose direction the 
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money for the building was raised and given 
to the college. The museum is open to the 
publie and contains about half the teaching 
exhibits of the department of zoology, ineluding 
225 mounted birds (New Jersey), 90 bird skins 
(native and exotic), skeletons of vertebrates, 
preserved materials, anatomical models and com- 
mon invertebrates and smaller vertebrates of the 
state. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that a comprehensive study of 
the strain on eyesight in school activities is being 
undertaken as a joint project of various depart- 
ments of Columbia University and the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. No 
time limit has been set for the completion of 
the work, nor is the scope of the problem being 
limited to fit a given group of workers, the re- 
port states. The plan is to earry the investi- 
gations over as long a period of time and into 
as many fields as is necessary. A study of the 
eyestrain of the school children from the ages 
of 5 to 10 years is now being carried on as the 
first step in the proposed work. The program 
of research will inelude the vision of the child, 
the lighting conditions under which he works, 
the materials he uses and the length of time he 
uses them. The announcement reports that 
plans have been completed for this research 
after a year of planning by Teachers College 
of Columbia University, staff members of the 
department of ophthalmology in the medical 
school, authorities in related fields within the 
university, and staff members of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


In an appeal from Wicomico County the 
Maryland State Board of Education on Decem- 
ber 21 decided that a woman teacher in the 
publie schools in Maryland could not be dis- 
missed from her position because she married. 
The decision is said to be the first the board 
has handed down on the question, although 
women teachers who marry have frequently been 
replaced by unmarried applicants. In making 
known its ruling the state board also declared 
a clause in a teachers’ contract reading, “If a 
female teacher marries in any school year she 
will be expected to resign at the close of the 
school year,” was in plain conflict with the state 
school law. The state law, the decision says, 
provides no grounds for discrimination on ae- 
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count of sex, nor does it differentiate between 


married and single teachers. 


A pDISPpATCH to The New York Times states 
that Dr. Luther B. Bewley, director of educa- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, has submitted a 
confidential memorandum to Representative 
Gregorio Anonas, chairman of the house com- 
mittee on public instruction, taking sharp issue 
with Vice-Governor George F. Butte, who re- 
cently suggested the use of native dialects as a 
medium for instruction in the public schools. 
Mr. Bewley held the proposal to be highly im- 
practical in light of the difficulty in obtaining 
teachers and textbooks and arranging for stu- 
dent transfers. The report was obtained by a 
reporter for the Philippine Herald and pub- 
lished, apparently annoying official and educa- 
tional circles considerably. There is believed to 
be little likelihood of any dialect proposal pass- 
ing the legislature anyway, except possibly a 
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bill authorizing the director of the National 
Library to study the entire dialect question 
and make a formal report. 


THE French Government, through its em- 
bassy at Washington, has given Harvard Uni- 
versity 50,000 franes, to be used “in strength- 
ening the friendship between this country and 
France by spreading the knowledge of the 
French language.” The interest of that sum 
will be used to provide every two years a 
scholarship for some student in the French de- 
partment at Harvard who is working for the 
degree of Ph.D., but who ean not complete his 
thesis without study in French libraries or 
archives. The announcement of the gift was 
made by Mr. J. C. J. Flamand, honorary 
French consul at Boston. The French depart- 
ment at Harvard suggests that the scholarship 
bear the name of the “Traveling Scholarship of 
the French Government.” 


DISCUSSION 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
IDEALS 


SocroLoGcists are saying that, in large part, 
the solution of our present pressing problems 
lies in improved education. As early as 1915, 
the year after the outbreak of the world war, 
Randolph Bourne closed an article in the New 
Republic with the following sentence: “Quixotic 
as the enterprise may seem, it is the formation 
of opinion and not dusty scholarship and solemn 
eant that will enlist the good will and best en- 
deavors of those who aim to think worthily.” 
Two years later Bertrand Russell in his book 
entitled “Political Ideals” stated his conviction 
that education may be so shaped as to strengthen 
the “creative impulses” and diminish the “pos- 
sessive instincts.” Still more recently Everett 
Dean “Martin, writing about the meaning of a 
liberal education, maintains that “the mind 
which has not disciplined itself ‘swallows things 
whole.’” Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, addressing 
mechanical engineers in February, 1931, says 
that “getting us to change our habits for some- 
thing better will involve re-education. . . . Why 
not mix all the intelligence we can muster into 
this process of making over our habits, as we 
put intelligence into the continual rebuilding of 


our industrial plants?” Lastly, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson points out in an article on “The New 
World of Science” that “for centuries there has 
been experimenting with education, but the new 
outlook is psychology for education or education 
as applied psychology.” 

In the opinion of these leaders of thought, 
then, education should include training in dis- 
crimination, self-discipline and creative work. 
It is significant that each of them stresses the 
importance of activity rather than of passive 
learning. The method indicated is adaptation 
of means to ends at least as thorough and intel- 
ligent as that practiced by industrial engineers. 
In the educational field this means applied psy- 
chology. 

For the teacher in daily contact with honest, 
eager, restless and inquisitive as well as deceit- 
ful, dull, lazy and apathetic boys and girls these 
generalities, while interesting and informing, are 
not enough. He or she will want to know just 
how psychology may be applied in the classroom 
or laboratory to stimulate and strengthen im- 
pulses and habits that are to remake society, in 
exactly what ways present practice is faulty and 
capable of improvement. Fortunately, since the 

1‘*Essays in Contemporary  Civilization.’’ 
a by C. W. Thomas, Macmillan Company, 
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beginning of the century the pioneer work of 
Binet-Simon has been followed by that of Ter- 
man, Thorndike and other psychologists, and, 
owing to their labors, a considerable body of 
well-substantiated information exists as to men- 
tal development. Unfortunately, its practical 
application is not yet universal or even wide- 
spread, 

If, as psychological studies show, mental de- 
velopment involves a gradual increase in number 
and variety of associations, in ability to control 
and coordinate visual images and to deal with 
abstract ideas, curricula and teaching methods 
should conform to these realities. The implica- 
tion is that courses should begin with what is 
simple, concrete, practical and closely related to 
daily experience and introduce step by step 
what is more complex, abstract and less fre- 
quently experienced. In this way, if children 
are required to progress by their own efforts 
rather than by “spoon feeding,” they may be 
led to form opinions of their own and to acquire 
habits of self-reliance. 

Science, because of its subject-matter and 
method, is well suited to develop the habit of 
recognizing realities and of carefully consider- 
ing their wider meaning. John Dewey, indeed, 
goes so far as to say that “the future of our 
civilization depends on the widening spread and 
deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind.” 
How is science taught in our schools? Are we 
“putting all the intelligence we can muster” 
into this process as we put it into the rebuild- 
ing of our industrial plants? 

In building factories certain very definite 
standards and specifications are used. Without 
them industrial efficiency would be impossible. 
In building scholastic courses such standards 
and specifications as exist relate chiefly to the 
number of hours spent and ground covered, i.e., 
to the amount of information presumably ac- 
quired. This is especially true of college en- 
trance requirements. In most schools, also, a 
definite sequence for courses in science is laid 
down, viz., (1) general science, (2) biology, (3) 
chemistry, (4) physics. The question arises 
whether or not criteria such as these conduce to 
the greatest efficiency in preparing future citi- 
zens for civilized living. Certainly not, if effi- 
ciency consists not so much in instilling informa- 


* tion as in training powers of mind, not so much 


in definite sequence of subject-matter as in pro- 
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ceeding from the simple, concrete and familiar 
to the complex, abstract and unknown. 

In the seventh grade of a certain school, chil- 
dren, eleven to twelve years of age, are taught 
science as history, i.e., “the history of the world, 
its geology and physical geography, the develop- 
ment of man and his evolution into the man of 
to-day.” In the eighth grade they study science 
as mathematics, i.e., mathematics as related “to 
earth history in simplified explanation of how 
astronomers know how far away is the moon, the 
sun and anything else that may happen to come 
to hand at the time.” It is not until they enter 
the ninth grade that experiments and the solu- 
tion of problems are prominent. 

In another school astronomy is included in 
the introductory course. The children study the 
solar system, constellations, the physical eondi- 
tion of the sun and of Saturn’s moons, the cause 
of eclipses, the direction in which planets travel 
and even the planetesimal hypothesis and the 
number of stars in the galaxy. <A study of the 
earth follows in which such topies as diastro- 
phism, voleanism, erosion and the cause of the 
equinoxes are included. Mendelism and the laws 
of heredity are considered in still another ninth- 
grade course, as well as the chemical constitution 
of protoplasm and the structure of cells. 

While in all these courses there are also 
simple and practical experiments, it is apparent 
that no criterion of suitability to the child’s 
psychology and stage of mental development has 
been consistently applied. For a course in 
science designed to cultivate powers of observa- 
tion, comparison and reasoning, the subject- 
matter should be such that accuracy of obser- 
vation can be easily verified. It must be 
sufficiently concrete so that bona fide conclusions 
can be drawn by the child himself. If it be too 
complex the child’s powers of visualization and 
of mental manipulation will be unable satisfac- 
torily to deal with it. For the purpose in view 
it is far better to spend time in getting the 
children to do their own thinking rather than 
in accumulating information, however interest- 
ing and important, that they can later acquire 
by reading. 

It is open to question whether the history of 
the world, its geology and physical geography, 
the development of man and his evolution into 
the man of to-day is material suitable for the 
development of independent habits of thought 
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in eleven to twelve year old children. It would 
seem almost inevitable that such a course, inter- 
esting though it might be in the hands of an 
enthusiastic teacher, should develop the listening 
and absorbing habit rather than that of reason- 
ing from verified observation. 

Somewhat similar objections apply to the 
study of the stars and the solar system by begin- 
ners. It is true that a limited number of obser- 
vations may be made on the sun, moon and 
stars. They are not comparable, however, in 
regard to number and ease of verification, with 
the observations and comparisons that can be 
made on plants and animals, nor is it possible 
with such subject-matter to cultivate the experi- 
mental attitude, as is so easily possible with 
such simple apparatus as test-tubes, flasks, tun- 
ing-forks, ete., in the laboratory. 

Under present economie conditions large num- 
bers of children who formerly entered business 
offices and factories at the ages of fourteen to 


sixteen now remain in the publie schools. Con- 


sequently it comes about that the percentage of 
pupils with intelligence quotients below 100 is 


increased. In other words, the ratio of conerete- 
minded to abstract-minded is greater. A consid- 
number reach the age of fifteen to 
seventeen retaining the mentality of 
twelve to fourteen. If, for the future good of 
society, children are to be trained to form their 
own opinions and to discriminate between what 
they know and what they do not know, the 
material with which they deal must be within 
their comprehension. The concrete-minded can 
not be expected to form worth-while opinions 
about abstract matters. Even in the case of 
those with intelligence quotients above 100, 
foreing upon them, prematurely, ideas beyond 
their grasp, results in the habit of “swallowing 
whole” the opinions of others. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
retaining mental balance is the multiplicity of 
facts and ideas that are brought to the attention 
by modern improved methods of communication. 
Both adults and children are likely to suffer 
mental confusion and uncertainty from this 
superabundance. It becomes an important duty 
of the teacher to select from the welter of facts 
and ideas those most suitable to the pupils’ stage 
of development and most readily utilizable for 
present and future living. If the habit of inde- 


erable 
while 
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pendent thinking is cultivated and the desire to 
acquire and use knowledge stimulated, young 
people, on leaving school and college, are better 
equipped to seek and to find what they need 
than if crammed with miscellaneous information. 
Might there not be a real advantage in reducing 
and simplifying courses of study while at the 
same time insisting on independent mental effort 
on the part of each pupil? 

A tendeney towards standardization in the 
United States strikes intelligent foreign observ- 
ers. Bernard Fay, for example, in a recent 
article in Harper’s Magazine, accuses Americans 
of encouraging “a strict intellectual conformity, 
at least in the masses.” No doubt a certain 
amount of standardization is inevitable and even 
desirable. Efficiency requires it. Perhaps in 
the United States, however, there is too little 
realization of the difference between the kind of 
standardization needed for industrial and eco- 
nomie efficiency and that required in education. 
Teaching is after all a subtler, a more delicate 
matter than making shoes or filing bills. It is a 
profession and an art. Therefore factory meth- 
ods will not suffice. Teachers, if they be real 
teachers and not merely laborers for hire, are 
personally interested in the success of their 
pupils and ought to be allowed to adapt the 
materials of instruction to individual differences. 
This is one of the strongest arguments against 
a too inflexible and overcrowded course of study. 

Physicians test pulse, blood pressure, muscu- 
lar balance and keenness of vision. Educational 
tests, also, should be functional in nature. It is 
not so important to discover the quantity of 
information that has been memorized as the ex- 
tent to which power has been developed. The 
difficult task lying immediately ahead of educa- 
tors is the creation of tests of this kind in suffi- 
cient variety so that all kinds of ability may be 
discovered and trained. Grading of tests ac- 
cording to difficulty is also important for 
determining the extent to which the kinds of 
ability possessed by different individuals may be 
trained. Some promising beginnings have been 
made in this field but much remains to be done. 

The concrete-minded need to be differentiated 
from the abstract-minded because, while unable 
to cope with ideas remote from present reality, 
they are sometimes surprisingly ingenious in 
dealing with practical matters. Such individuals 
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will pass extremely well tests for mechanical 
ingenuity. The powers that the study of science 
is well fitted to train, in econecrete-minded and 
abstract-minded alike, such as keenness and ac- 
euracy of observation, readiness to perceive 
resemblances and differences and rigor in draw- 
ing conclusions, have considerable social value 
and are in need of testing and training. 

Psychology as applied to education, then, con- 
sists in differentiating abilities and in setting 
up reasonable and flexible standards for the de- 
velopment of these abilities. With the gradual 
perfection of such standards, with the reduction, 
simplification and rationaiization of courses and 
with the encouragement of initiative and insight 
on the part of teachers it may be hoped that 
education in science will contribute a fuller 
share than at present to the realization of social 
ideals. 

M. Louise NICHOLS 
SouTH PHILADELPHIA 
HicgH ScHOOL FoR GIRLS 


WHAT PRICE THE PH. D.? 


Wuart is the value of the doctor’s degree as 
a requirement for appointment of college in- 
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structors if the doctor exhibits the literacy in- 
dicated by the following quotation from a letter 
recently received from a biologist who received 
his doctor’s degree from one of the more im- 
portant institutions? “I have been unable to 
get a position for next year. I thought I had 
a permanent job last year but some one did me 
dirty somewhere. A man in the office was jeal- 
ous of Ph.D.s and I did not get much chance 
to explain to Catholies, it seems. I did good 
teaching. I need work bad this year and noth- 
ing is in sight. ... I ean teach parasitology 
and most anything desired. ... I would like 
an instruetorship. Someone that knows one is a 
great help to get a position. . . . People do not 
want one in other fields after being so long 
elsewhere. ... I am generally truthful, as you 
know.” 

It is deplorable enough that a student with 
such poor command of English should be al- 
lowed to graduate with a bachelor’s degree, but 
to admit such a one to “the rights, privileges, 
and immunities” of the doctorate would seem to 
render the higher degree paltry, to say the least. 

B. W. Kunke., Ph.D. (alas) 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE importance of education has been always 
well understood by the Czechs. The regenera- 
tion of the Czech national life was made mostly 
possible because the leaders depended in their 
efforts on adult education. The faith in educa- 
tion, rooted in the glorious traditions of John 
Amos Comenius, was the backbone of strength 
during the dark days of national oppression. 

Before the revolution of 1918 this work was 
purely nationalistically-defensive. The masses 
were instructed culturally in order not to drown 
in the inundation of foreign cultures; one of its 
aspects was also the social strengthening of the 
workers against the foreign capital. A large 
number of private educational bodies and socie- 
ties arose, which also became part and parcel of 
the tradition of the national life. 

The formation of the Czechoslovak Republic 
in 1918 brought changes in the ideals and ten- 
dencies of the adult education. The national 


ideal—the Czechoslovak state—was achieved; 
from the social view-point, the democratie form 
of the new state was created. Because these 
new conditions changed fundamentally the re- 
lations of the nation to the state, it was neces- 
sary to change the relations of adult education 
and the new state. While formerly the national 
efforts were negative, as far as the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was concerned, now the 
educational tendencies had to become positive 
and creative. 

The influence of Masaryk’s teachings has been 
most thorough. In summary, the president of 
the republie had for years insisted that the sal- 
vation of democracy can come only from educa- 
tion. The new state could stay democratic only 
if its citizens would be aware of their civic 
duties and obligations and responsible for the 
collective management of the state affairs. 
Adult education was to become the spiritual 
foundation of the new republican state. 

As the democratic state is vitally interested in 
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education, it has the responsibility of the edu- 
cational system. Hence adult education stopped 
being only the object-matter of interest of 
private institutions and merged into the state 
interests. The Czechoslovak Revolutionary As- 
sembly passed a law on February 7, 1919, which 
provided for the organization of popular 
courses in civics; this was followed on July 22, 
1919, by a law dealing with the establishment 
of publie libraries. These two laws formed the 
foundation of a movement which placed Czecho- 
slovakia in the forefront as regards adult edu- 
cation. The like of these two acts does not exist 
in any of the other central European states. 
The progress during the past eleven years 
seems to have justified all expectations, though 
a great many difficulties had to be surmounted. 
Most of them have been due to the comparative 
backwardness of Slovakia and Carpathian Rus- 
sia. Both these territories were neglected by 
their former masters. The evidence of it is 
noticeable to-day from the statistics on the 
illiteracy. In Czechoslovakia as a whole there 
are only 7.4 per cent. of illiterates. But the 
figures differ when we consider individual dis- 
tricts. In Bohemia there are only 2.4 per cent. 
illiterates; in Moravia and Silesia 3.3 per cent., 
but in Slovakia the proportion reaches 15 per 
cent. and in Carpathian Russia 50.1 per cent. 
The whole system is under a special depart- 
ment of the ministry of education. In each 
court-district a district educational committee, 
and in every community a local education eom- 
mittee is appointed. These local committees 
number 10,893, with 555 district educational 
boards, ineluding those for the minorities. Of 
this number, in 1930, 8,279 were Czechoslova- 
kian, 2,246 German, 280 Ruthenian, 59 Polish 
and 29 Hungarian. The committees organize 
educational programs, lectures, courses, super- 
vise the programs in the local moving-picture 
theaters, collect cultural statisties, and perform 
similar educational tasks, in addition to helping 
to organize the public libraries in their com- 
munities. In 1927, 126,150 educational under- 
takings were arranged, at which 42,492 lectures 
were attended by 3,837,939 persons. There 
were 22,993 undertakings connected with ama- 


1 The Central European Observer, Nov. 14, 1930, 
p. 442. 
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teur theatricals, 10,500 cinema performances, 
7,148 puppet shows, 6,373 artistic socials, 10,- 
903 debates of young people and 3,712 enter- 
tainments.? The figures would be even higher 
if the activities of the university extensions and 
cultural and gymnastie societies would be in- 
cluded, as well as the activities of the political 
parties, which in particular organize their cul- 
tural centers. 

Direct contacts between the educational bodies 
and local educational committees are arranged 
by means of periodic educational conferences. 
Another step was taken in this direction in 
1925, when a grant from President Masaryk 
helped to establish the Masaryk Institute for 
the Adult Edueation in Prague, which considers 
the problems theoretically, distributes books for 
community libraries, conducts model training 
schools for workers, conducts correspondence 
courses, advises on lectures, prepares educational 
films, ete. Another important work is done by 
the visual instruction division of the ministry 
of education, which is continuously adding to its 
collection a series of lectures with slides, which 
are loaned all over the republic. Projection 
machines and wireless sets are also loaned. Re- 
cently quite an ambitious program has been 
undertaken in regard to broadeasting. Though 
the radios are by no means so popular in 
Czechoslovakia as in this country (due to the 
high prices of the radios and the state license), 
the ministry provides regular educational pro- 
grams on certain hours of the week. The State 
Publishing Office publishes a series “Obéanska 
Knihovna” (“Civie Library”) and “Knihy pro 
kazdého” (Books for Everybody). These books 
are either given away or sold for an insignifi- 
cant sum. From the same source and private 
sources come a number of periodicals. 

Special courses are given for the educational 
workers, and especially the functionaries of the 
educational committees, which last eleven days 
on the average. Schools for grown-ups have in- 
creased in numbers from three to forty-five. 
From the beginning special attention has been 
given to the teaching of illiterates in Slovakia 
and Carpathian Russia. The law of July 13, 


2In comparison with the figures for 1923 the 
progress was enormous. In 1923 there were 4,390 
educational committees, 51,947 educational under- 
takings. 
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1922, provides for the compulsory participation 
of public-school teachers in the adult education 
endeavors. In the communities under 2,000 they 
have to assume the duty of the public librarian. 

The movement involves considerable expense. 
While the state assumes the major portion of 
the burden, the various local bodies contribute 
toward the general upkeep. The total amount 
expended by the state and local authorities dur- 
ing 1919-1927 for educational and library pur- 
poses was 115,685,220 Czechoslovak crowns. 

A part of the educational burden is taken up 
by the army. The origins of this phase date 
back to the prison camps of Russia, where the 
Czechoslovak soldiers, later legionnaires, formed 
educational circles. Now illiterates among the 
recruits must attend classes in which they are 
taught reading, writing and elementary arith- 
metic. Since 1919, more than 50,000 soldiers 
have been taught the elements of learning. Of 
interest is the fact that the majority of Czech 
illiterates comes from Prague and the other 
large towns, while the German illiterates emanate 
from the rural districts. 

The second cultural law, the Publie Commu- 
nity Libraries Act of 1919, provides that every 
community must establish and maintain a public 
library. Where there is a larger proportion of 
minorities, they have their own special library. 
In 1927 from 12,840 communities, which are 
located in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 11,633 
had their own libraries, with 5,002,840 volumes; 
there were 12,752 readers who borrowed 13,380,- 
121 books. The law has been applied in Slo- 
vakia only since 1924; and in 1927 there were 
already 3,451 communities, viz., 92 per cent., 
with their own libraries, with 399,938 volumes, 
160,310 readers and 983,022 borrowed volumes.’ 
The figures for Carpathian Russia are not com- 
plete; so far it has been learned that there are 
271 libraries with 42,106 books, 7,264 readers 
and 77,450 borrowed books. The state gave 
subsidy to 175 libraries with 24,389 volumes. 

The general average is about as follows: in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia there is an aver- 
age of one library to 865 inhabitants, and to 
every 100 inhabitants an average of 48 volumes. 
Of the entire population there are 7.4 per cent. 


3 Statni Orad Statisticky (State Statistical In- 
stitute), ‘‘Statisticky Pfehled Republiky Cesko- 
slovenské’’ (‘‘The Statistical Outline of the 
Czechoslovak Republic’’), Prague, 1930. 
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readers; to every reader is loaned an average of 
18 books. 

The libraries are under the control of district 
committees. The majority of the librarians are 
teachers, who are appointed in smaller towns, 
having from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. This 
teacher has had a special training in a three- 
week librarian course. In smaller communi- 
ties the librarians hear occasional lectures. 
In addition, special library courses are given 
in all state teachers colleges. Towns of over 
10,000 inhabitants appoint special librarians 
with the graduation certificate from a secondary 
school and with a one-year special training in 
the State Librarian School in Prague or in 
Usti nad Labem. The state supervises com- 
munity libraries by four librarian supervisors. 
The ministry of education as a rule supports the 
libraries with good books and not with money. 

This brief outline makes it evident that 
Czechoslovakia is one of the most progressive 
states as far as the system of adult education 
is concerned. 

JoserH S. Roucek 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The first attempt to organize a Freshman 
Week at the University of Illinois was made in 
the fall of 1931. A faculty committee, after a 
study of the program in other universities and 
of the local situation, recommended a modifica- 
tion of the system as employed at the Ohio 
State University. The special feature of this 
program is that the incoming freshmen are 
assigned by the registrar to groups of thirty 
according to college, curriculum and, as far as 
practicable, to sex. Each group is provided 
with a faculty and a student adviser. The 
groups attend all larger gatherings as units. 

The objectives aimed at were (1) to absorb 
the new students into the academic life of the 
university with speed and efficiency; (2) to in- 
culeate an esprit de corps for the several units 
of which the university is composed; and (3) to 
afford as many personal contacts between the 
freshmen and the upperclassmen and faculty 
as possible. 

The complicating factors of the local situa- 
tion were (1) the large size of the freshman 
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class, about twenty-five hundred; (2) the large 
number of curricula available, forty-one; (2) 
the time limits, one week between the first meet- 
ings of the faculties and the beginning of in- 
struction; (4) the fact that registration must 
be accomplished during this period for both 
freshmen and upperclassmen, and (5) the fact 
that fraternity and sorority pledging is also 
carried on at this time. 

The program as actually carried out may be 
summarized as follows. Approximately one 
hundred and twenty groups were formed and 
assigned faculty and student advisers interested 
in the particular curriculum concerned. Each 
group was assigned a classroom for headquar- 
ters during the period and a messenger service 
maintained contact between the different groups 
and the appropriate administrative headquar- 
ters. 

The program commenced with a_ general 
meeting Wednesday evening at which the presi- 
dent addressed the freshmen and introduced the 
deans and the heads of the student union and 
woman’s league. Thursday morning the groups 
met with their advisers to plan the program of 
studies for the first semester, while all depart- 
ments conducting freshman courses kept office 
hours for advice on special subjects. That 
afternoon all athletic facilities of the university 
were thrown open for recreation. In the eve- 
ning “mixers” were held by the several colleges 
in order that the freshmen might meet the 
faculty informally. This feature of the pro- 
gram was quite successful except in the largest 
group—the general eurrieulum of the Liberal 
Arts College—where a dance was substituted for 
the mixer. It has been suggested that next 
year departmental mixers might be tried for 
that unit. 

Friday morning half of the groups completed 
their registration, while the other groups made 


A SPECIAL COURSE FOR CRITIC 
TEACHERS 

In my report for the academic year 1928- 

1929, I discussed the educational innovation of 

a special program for critic teachers in normal 

schools, detailing the plan of informal study, 

concentration upon professional problems, and 


QUOTATIONS 
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a tour of the campus. That afternoon the 
program was reversed. In the evening an enter- 
tainment featuring extra-curricular activities 
was given by student organizations. 

Saturday morning was devoted to completing 
individual registrations and personal inter- 
views when desired. That afternoon the re- 
ereational facilities of the university were again 
thrown open and in the evening a stag party 
for men and a lantern festival for women were 
available to those not occupied with fraternity 
and sorority entertainments. 

Monday and Tuesday saw the machinery for 
registering upperclassmen in full activity. But 
as the freshman registration had been com- 
pleted these days were used for talks by the 
deans of men and women followed by group 
discussions and for psychological tests. 

Monday evening the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. combined to offer an entertainment fol- 
lowed by dancing, while the program closed on 
Tuesday afternoon with a concert by the univer- 
sity band. Wednesday morning instruction 
commenced in all departments. 

It may be noted that the program included 
no lectures on “How to Study,” “The Use of 
the Library,” ete. It was the belief of the 
faculty committee that the ends of the program 
might easily be defeated by a surfeit of advice. 

So far as time was concerned, it may be 
noted that the freshmen were called to the 
campus Wednesday evening instead of Friday 
morning as heretofore. Further programs may 
succeed in shortening the period. 

But taking into consideration the difficulties 
attending the inauguration of a new undertak- 
ing, it may be said that the program worked 
well and will be continued with minor modifica- 
tions next year. 

WaLpo SHUMWAY 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


rich field experience in such centers as Harri- 
sonburg and East Radford, Virginia; Buffalo, 
New York; Trenton, New Jersey; and Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. This offering has been 
highly successful and we feel that the training 
of prospective critic teachers is now being bet- 
ter carried on than ever before. But we feel 
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that we have made only a small start. We must 
make better provision for the professors and 
administrative officers of the normal schools. 

This provision, we believe, can not be made 
without far better facilities for practice, demon- 
stration, and observation. Just as, at one time, 
when we were training elementary school teach- 
ers, there were established first the Horace 
Mann School and then the Speyer School, so 
now when we are training normal school and 
teachers’ college professors, we are in need of a 
normal school or a teachers’ college for obser- 
vation, demonstration and practice. It is our 
plan, beginning in 1932, or as soon thereafter 
as seems wise, to organize such an institution 
completely under our control, in the hope that 
we can properly combine subject-matter with 
method, and relate theory to practice. In the 
practice normal s¢hool or teachers’ college and 
in Teachers College itself, upon a different 
level, we can attack the same problems. It will 
be interesting to see how it all develops. 

This Demonstration Teachers’ College is to 
be located for the present within our own walls. 
We plan to hold classes at odd hours, so that 
the students may be accommodated within our 
already overcrowded classrooms, libraries and 
laboratories, and so that our students may ob- 
serve. Tuition charges, entrance requirements 
and other regulations will be not inferior to 
those of other colleges of the university. The 
limit has been set at 360 students, allowing for 
three sections of thirty members for each of the 
four college years. 

Those in charge of this experiment intend to 
“break a new way in teacher training.” Their 
endeavor will be to “discover and develop new 
methods in the field of teacher education.” 
They plan to avoid duplication of present pro- 
cedures. Offering three separate curricula, for 
nursery school, for elementary school, and for 
high school teachers, they plan to substitute 
comprehensive examinations for the point and 
credit system and individual adjustment for the 
academic lock-step. . . . 

It is planned that each student do part of 
his work abroad. It is not commonly realized 
that American students at no increase in ex- 
pense can have the benefit of foreign study; 
and so intimate are the contacts of Teachers 
College with education in Germany, England, 
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and France that arrangements of this kind can 
easily be made. It is the intention also to make 
the most of the rich facilities offered by New 
York City. .... 

It is also planned that each prospective 
teacher, during summer vacation periods or dur- 
ing a semester’s absence, shall participate both 
in some form of industry and in some form of 
social work. Those responsible for the new col- 
lege believe that effective appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the new social order depend in 
part upon aetive participation in some form of 
industry; and that the teacher, who in essence is 
a social worker devoted to the relief of poverty 
and idleness, to the prevention of crime, to the 
development of effective citizenship, can earry 
on his task better when he has come into “close 
contact with the activities of society that have 
to do with the education of boys and girls out- 
side of school, whether these activities be of a 
corrective or a preventive nature.” 

To those who have devoted their lives to the 
training of teachers, this educational experi- 
ment will come with something of a thrill. Here 
is a company of scholars who, throwing tradi- 
tion to the winds, would build the best system 
of teacher training that they know. They intro- 
duce a new college. They serap the system of 
points and credits. They devise a plan of en- 
trance requirements of their own. By individ- 
ual adjustment, group conferences and di- 
rected readings they supplement formal instrue- 
tion. They utilize an occasional semester’s 
break and the summer’s vacation to give foreign 
travel and study and participation in industry 
and social life. They break up old subject mat- 
ter divisions. They introduce new bases of inte- 
gration. 

It is an ambitious experiment. If practices 
approximate plans, a new standard will be set 
for teacher training. Success will depend upon 
the degree to which the old problems are settled, 
whether subject-matter can be combined with 
method, whether theory can be related to prac- 
tice, whether by facing the education of teach- 
ers directly, a broad and cultural, as well as 
professional, end may be attained. It will mean 
the development of a new type of higher edu- 
cation. It is to be hoped that neither academic 
tradition nor pedagogical prejudice nor fear of 
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the unbeaten path nor terror of accrediting 
agencies nor administrative timidity will stay 
these messengers from the swift completion of 
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their appointed course.—William F. Russell, in 
the Report of the Dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 


DENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


THe sixty-second annual meeting of the De- 


partment of Superintendence will be held at 
Washington, D. C., from February 20 to 25, 
1932, under the presidency of Dr. Edwin C. 
sroome, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
The general sessions are to be in 
Constitution Hall, the new building of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The entire Washington Auditorium at Nine- 
teenth Street and New York Avenue, N.W., will 
be used for convention headquarters, registra- 
tion, exhibits and convention service. 


schools. 


The preliminary program follows: 


CONVENTION THEME—‘‘ Education, Our Guide 
and Our Safeguard, and One of the Chief Sources 
of Our Spiritual Life, Our Cultural Growth and 
Our Material Power.’’ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 4:00 P. M. 
Review of convention exhibits by the president and 
other officers of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and the N. E. A. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 2:00 P. M. 
Patriotic Pilgrimages: 
Monument, Edwin C. 

Broome, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia. 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, leader, Norman 
R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, Dallas. 
Lincoln Memorial, leader, George C. Bush, su- 
perintendent of schools, South Pasadena. 
Old Christ Church, Alexandria, leader, Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester. 


Washington leader, 


SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 4:00 P. M. 
VESPER SERVICE 
Presiding—Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 
Address—Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


MonpDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 8:45 A. M. 
Presentation of the Yearbook on Character Educa- 


tion. 


Speakers: Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, chairman, Commission 
on Character Education; Professor Frank 
N. Freeman, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Mrs. Margaret Alltucker- 
Norton, associate director, Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association; 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Patriotic Ceremony at 10:15 o’clock, the hour of 

George Washington’s birth. 

Education, the Nation’s Safeguard—Dr. Charles 

H. Judd, director, School of Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22 
Pilgrimage to Mount Vernon. 


MonpDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 8:00 P. M. 


Convocation of George Washington University— 
presiding, Cloyd Heck Marvin, president. 

The National Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life—James A. Moyer, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston, chairman. School 
Building Planning and Construction—presid- 
ing, P. C. Packer, dean, College of Education, 
University of Iowa. Allied Departments and 
Organizations. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 8:45 A. M. 
The Present Crisis and Public Education 

Presiding, Norman R. Crozier, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas. 

The Crisis Defined—President Edwin C. Broome. 
What the Public is Getting and May Expect 
from Adequate Expenditures for Education— 
George D. Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. How Shall the Crisis Be Met?—David 
E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, chairman, Committee on School Costs. 
Improved Methods of Financing Education— 
Russell Dearmont, Missouri State Senator, Cape 
Girardeau. Report of the Committee on Fi- 
nancing Educational Research. Nomination of 
Officers. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 2:00 P. M. 


Administrative groups arranged according to size 
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of city. Allied departments and _ organiza- 


tions. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 8:00 P. M. 
American Education—Past, Present and Future 
From Past to Present—Dr. Albert B. Meredith, 
School of Education, New York University. 
American Education To-day—Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, State Commissioner of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Future Needs and Prospects— 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, director, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement cf Teaching, New 

York City. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 8:45 A. M. 
Education as a Source of our Spiritual Life 
and Cultural Growth 


Intangible Values—Florence Hale, president of the 
National Education Augusta, 
Maine. Art in Education—Lorado Taft, 
sculptor, Chicago. Music in Education—Wal- 
ter Damrosch, musie director, New York City. 
Literature in Education—John H. Finley, The 
New York Times. 

Business Session. 

Reports of Committees: Lay Relations, Dr. 
Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Toledo, chairman. Audit, Louis Nusbaum, 
associate superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, chairman. 

Election of Officers. 

Ballot Box open 11:60 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. 


Association, 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 2:00 P. M. 
Discussion groups arranged according to subjects. 
Allied departments and organizations. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 8:00 P. M. 
Liducation for a Changing Social, Economic 
and Political World 
Education for a Changing Social World—Dr. E. A. 

Ross, professor of sociology, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison. Education for a Changing 





Economie World—Stuart Chase, Labor Bureau, 
New York City. 


Political World—Speaker to be announced. 


Education for a Changing 
ging 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 8:45 A. M. 
Education as a National Enterprise—Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary, Department of the Interior. 
Business Session. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions: Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Indian- 
apolis, chairman, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 2:00 P. M. 
Promoting the Physical and Mental Health 
of School Children 

Presiding, Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta. 

Promoting the Physical and Mental Health of 
School Children—Through Physical Prepara- 
tion of the Pre-school Child; through Approved 
Courses of Study; through Properly Directed 


Medical Inspection and Follow-up Work; 
through Well Organized Recreational Pro- 
grams. 


Introduction of Newly Elected Officers. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 8:00 P. M. 
Historical Pageant, under the auspices of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
in honor of the Department of Superintendence 
—Percy Jewett Burrell, director. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

A DISTRIBUTION of occupations of parents of 
students enrolled at the Pennsylvania State 
College was printed in ScHoon AND SocieTy 
for June 4, 1927. The concluding paragraph 
stated that “the changes (in the occupations 
represented) show a marked increase in the 
attendance of students whose parents have oc- 
cupations in the ‘ordinary’ walks of life.” 

The distribution for the current year shows a 
further development in this same general direc- 
tion. When the first distribution was published 
in ScHoon AnD Society in 1914, the groupings 
were tmaade under eight general classes. The 





distributions have been continued under these 
same headings and for four representative years 
are as follows: 

Percentage 


Group 1914-15 1924-25 1926-27 1931-32 
Industrial 18.04 20.22 20.40 19.37 
Artisan 17.76 18.21 19.08 18.56 
Mercantile 21.50 16.63 18.61 15.14 
Professional 11.49 11.06 11.42 11.57 
Agricultural 17.10 15.80 13.82 10.39 
Clerical ...... . §28 7.24 5.87 6.97 
Official ....... 3.02 2.98 3.14 3.98 
Miscellaneous 5.77 7.85 7.63 14.00 
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The most pronounced changes occur in the 
mercantile, agricultural and miscellaneous 
groups, the first two showing a marked decrease, 
and the third a pronounced increase. The num- 
bers, however, from the two groups showing a 
relative percentage decrease show an actual in- 
crease, for in 1914 there were 434 and 345 in 
the mercantile and agricultural group, respec- 
tively, whereas, in 1931, there are 654 and 449. 

The large increase in the miscellaneous group 
is due almost entirely to the increase in the num- 
ber of insurance agents included in this group. 
Included under the heading “miscellaneous” 
there are, in addition, real estate agents, brok- 
ers, undertakers, editors, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, ete., and of these, the insurance agents, 
86 in number, are more than twice as many as 
the next larger occupation within the group. 

The twelve leading occupations for two rep- 
resentative years are: 


Rank in 





1914-15 1931-32 1931-32 
1 Farmers 3 Superintendents 
2 Storekeepers 2] Storekeepers 
3 Superintendents 1 Farmers 
4 R. R. employees $ R. R. employees 
5 Manufacturers 14 Laborers 
6 Salesmen 6 Salesmen 
7 Physicians 15 Teachers 
8 Contractors 9 Miners 
9 Carpenters 16 Contractors 
10 Lawyers 19 Ungineers 
11 Ministers 21 Clerks 
12 Clerks 11 Insurance Agents 





Some representative occupational groups 
whose sons and daughters have relegated the 
sons and daughters of physicians, lawyers and 
ministers to their present low ranking, in addi- 
tion to those listed in the leading twelve for this 
year, are: bank employees, real estate agents, 
machinists and bookkeepers. 

From the above it is quite evident that the 
sons and daughters of those who have oceupa- 
tions in the more ordinary walks of life are 
attending the Pennsylvania State College in 
larger numbers. 

It is interesting to note that during this pe- 
riod, in spite of this source change, the per- 
centage of students from the upper divisions of 
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the secondary school graduating classes has 
been regularly increasing. Two representative 
distributions for entering class are given to sub- 
stantiate this statement. 





September, 1924 September, 1931 





Per cent. 








Rank Per cent. Rank 
First-third 39.3 First-fifth ... 41.1 
Second-fifth .. 36.5 
Second-third 39.6 Third-fifth .... 11.5 
Fourth-fifth ... 7.2 
Third-third 15.4 Fifth-fifth. .... 2.6 
Not ranked 5.5 Not ranked ...... De | 





It is to be regretted that the rankings are not 
given in the same fractional parts, but it is 
easily noted that whereas those admitted from 
the upper third of the secondary school graduat- 
ing class in 1924 made up only 39.3 per cent. 
of the entering class, those admitted from the 
upper two fifths of the class in September, 
1931, form more than three quarters of the 
entering class, and the difference in size of the 
two groups (the first-third and the first-two- 
fifths) is only one fifteenth of the class or 6.66 
per cent. 

W. S. HorrmMan 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CLoup, Roy W. On the Trails of Yesterday. Pp. 
xiv+219. Illustrated. Harr Wagner. $1.25. 
Evans, Bressige and May G. American Indian 
Dance Steps. Pp. xix+104. 8 plates and 12 

figures. Barnes. $7.50. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education: 1931. Pp. xi+129. 
United States Government Printing Office. 

GARRISON, ELIsHA E. The Riddle of Economics. 
Pp. xi+329. Maemillan. $2.50. 

HENMON, V. A. C. and F. O. Hott. A Report on 
the Administration of Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wisconsin in 
1929 and 1930. Pp. 104. University of Wiscon- 
sin. (Bureau of Guidance and Records.) 

Institute for Education by Radio: Second Year- 
book, Education on the Air. Edited by J. H. 
MacLatchy. Pp. viii+301. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. $3.00. 

McLAUGHLIN, SISTER MARY AQUINAS. The Gene- 
sis and Constancy of Ascendance and Submission 
as Personality Traits. Pp. 95. University of 
Iowa. $1.00. 

Morrison, J. Cayce and ArtTHUR E. LAYMAN. 
Character Building in New York Public Schools. 
Pp. 96. University of the State of New York 
Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EDUCATIONAL DISTURBERS 

To him who in the love of teaching holds 
communion with the men who speak their mind 
there comes a various language—changeable. 
Commencement talks and words at institutes 
trip gladly with a ritual of praise. Grant but 
the times be prosperous, the world will let the 
teacher go her quiet way unseen. Whenever 
bid, the crowds will come to see the boys and 
girls perform their plays, or hear them valedic- 
torize the world. But when depression weighs 
upon the land, when government has robbed 
the people’s store, when crime is worse than 
otherwheres on earth, lo, comes the voice of 
doubting and of blame: “What are you doing 
for the nation’s weal? Why rank our virtues 
meanly in the world? Where are the patriots 
of worth your folk assured us would be fash- 
ioned in your schools? What will you do, or 
will you play the part like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams?” 

In other words, dearly beloved, to abandon 
blank verse for bleak prose, the discontent with 
the school program is louder than you ever knew 
it all these fifty years. 


ALIBI 

In Pennsylvania I heard a sit-down, around- 
the-table debate in which a newspaper editor 
was telling a bevy of schoolmasters that their 
claim to publie support on the ground that they 
are training citizens is the worst kind of bluff. 
“Our paper,” he said, “has exposed a dozen 
cases of political robbery of tax money and not 
one of your schools took time enough out of the 
hours given to ancient life to discuss any of 
these cases. Your Horace Mann promised if the 
people would tax themselves for schouls that 
taxes in the gross would come down because of 
less crime, fewer courts, unneeded jails. Your 
schools cost us more than ever. We have more 
crime per capita and it costs us more than is the 
case in any country in the world.” 

One after another the schoolmasters retorted 
that schools do not teach crime; newspapers do, 
books do, movies do. The street and the home 
are to blame. 


This sort of thing went on for some time 
until a participant said, “Here’s Henry Schles- 
senger taking it all in and not saying a word. 
What do you think, Henry?” 

“What strikes me as odd,” said Schlessenger, 
who is an engineer of the highway department, 
“is that nobody says what he’s going to do 
about it.” 

Ir was So 1n 1775 

This reminds me of a conversation in New 
York. A group of contented high-school prin- 
cipals was showing how impossible it is to find 
time for civies teaching. Not a one tackled the 
question as to whether any high-school subject is 
so valuable or necessary as citizenship. Finally 
the advocate who had been presenting a plea 
for more of it said: “Strange how history re- 
peats itself. You are exactly what the safest 
and most respectable Americans of 1775 were, 
Tories.” 


ToRYISM 


That’s what the most of my educational 
friends are. For instance, there is that group 
of University of Chicago professors who issue 
the Elementary School Journal and The School 
Review. You couldn’t find an editorial board 
anywhere with more persistent determination to 
help education along, or with more reliable 
knowledge of what educational measures have, 
by tested experiment, proven the most success- 
ful. You eould not discover editors less ham- 
pered by fear of alienating advertisers or of 
antagonizing the singularly meddlesome politi- 
cians who run Chicago. Gratitude, respect, ad- 
miration and affection are mine for the makers 
of these two University of Chicago magazines. 
The cause of my tears is this: 

The Michigan legislature of 1931 passed a law 
requiring not less than one semester, five lessons 
a week, in civics, stressing the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens, no diploma to issue to 
any student failing to satisfy this requirement. 
All the normal schools and colleges shall give a 
course of four term hours in political science, 
stressing the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 
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Recommendation of a student for graduation 
who has not successfully pursued this work shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor. 

Now come the University of Chicago editors 
calling this act a fundamental error. “Through 
much painstaking experimentation the science 
of education has developed a respectable body 
of factual evidence with respect to the proper 
If the state legisla- 


tures ignore the findings of science the result 
’ 


content of the curriculum. 


will be nothing short of disastrous.’ 

The trouble with this is that the respectable 
body of factual experience developed by the 
science of education has so ignored the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship that the 
schools have not produced a citizenry that pro- 
tects its rights or performs its duties. So wide- 
spread is that opinion that three days’ work in 
a village library enabled an old man—me—not 
trained in researching, to spot over two hun- 
dred respectable citizens who charge the schools 
with neglect of their civic duty. 

If it isn’t the legislature’s part to require the 
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teaching of civics so much as set down in the 
Michigan’s law, and to specify what it is to be 
taught for, whose duty is it? 

The schoolmasters’ ? 

Is it the duty of the painstaking and careful 
experimenters in the science of education? 

If so, why, by the faith of our fathers, have 
they been so leisurely about doing it? 

Where is the schoolmasters’ association or 
society of experimenters that has pledged its 
members, on pain of being deemed guilty of 
misdemeanor, to give as much time to civic 
teaching as the Michigan law-makers demand 
and for the same purpose? 

Oh, come, whose schools are they? Experi- 
menters’? Iam sure the owner of the car knows 
less about driving than we chauffeurs do, but if 
he insists that we shall not carry any Darwinism 
in his car and must take in more and better 
civic teaching we may properly address our- 
selves to persuading him. But generalities 
about what painstaking experimenters have done 
will not get us anywhere. 


THE BEST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


May I now invite you to attend my monthly 
praise service on the blessings of new books? 
Yes, I know, Mr. Monroe would like less ap- 
plause for authors and more telling of what’s 
wrong. 

Tut! tut! Remember, I taste twice as many 
dishes as I put upon your table: Here are the 
ones I think will make your living less forlorn. 


A CASE EXACTLY IN POINT 

At least from Xenophon’s time onward the 
big teachers of boys have put acquaintance 
with heroes high in the list of influences to be 
sought in education. Both the ancient Greek 
and the modern Russian personal patterns for 
schoolboys seem less remote from the life de- 
sired than are the usual selections in American 
reading books. I can remember only a spirit 
of distant worship engendered in my school days 
by the presentation of Washington, Franklin, 
Patrick Henry and the other heroes, including 
the then very recent Lincoln. They were so 
great, their stage was so high, that we ordinaries 
could only sit and with awe applaud. Their 
lives had the myth and distance of Jack the 


Giant Killer and the Prince Who was Afraid 
of Nothing. 

Maybe this is what Professor Kilpatrick 
means by saying our schools are sold out to the 
past. 

Once I commended to you, as a snappy story 
of what American daring can still do, William 
Dudley Foulke’s “Roosevelt and the Spoilsmen,” 
at another time his “Lucius Swift.” These are 
true stories of Americans fighting a political 
evil which still threatens and against which 
school is obligated to breed up warriors. 

I now have another volume’ to add to your 
school library of current heroism. It is a forth- 
right, gripping story of an ordinary Chicago 
shopkeeper put upon a committee to try to clean 
up a patch of political banditry in his own dis- 
trict and so utilizing the honest majority as to 
win. Eighty-five per cent. of the people, George 
Cole was told, are honest and decent. Mark 
Twain had estimated their strength in the 
United States at 55 per cent. 

1 Hoyt King, ‘‘ Citizen Cole of Chicago.’’ Hor- 


der’s, Inc., 231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago. 158 pp. 
$1.50. 
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“How did you happen to get out and fight 
for them?” asked Hoyt King, who writes the 
book. 

“T owe a debt to the community,” Cole an- 
swered. “But I was not actively appreciative. 
I was indifferent and civically lazy.” 

This was in 1894, Then, as now, there was 
on one side an intrenched camp of experienced 
and able political freebooters supported by 
financial, social and even moral interests and 
relying on the indifference, lazi:ess and blind- 
ness of the people. Then, on the other side, 
was a man without prestige, experience or 
adaptability. 

With vividness and humor Secretary King re- 
lates Cole’s organization of citizens leagues; his 
fight with Yerkes, the traction magnate; his 
battles with the bandit aldermen; his breaking 
the backbone of the gang; his jailing of election 
crooks; his overturn of the legislature; his cita- 
tion as the state’s greatest public servant. 
Neither in Cole nor in Hoyt King’s biography 
of him is there anything of the “big injun me.” 
Seores of good Chicagoans are given credit in 
the story. One thing about the struggles would 
have pained Mr. Jefferson. In the various com- 
mittees and workers named, not a school man 
or woman appears, notwithstanding that to 
purify polities was a prominent promise of the 
proponents of public schools when the cam- 
paigns for promoting them by public taxation 
were going on. 

King has told his tale with a level head and 
an abstention from the panegyrics. If you 
don’t say it is a quickening book I shall be 
disappointed in my estimate of your patriotism. 
It should be made a text in the social studies in 
the high schools of Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
and all cities of over 20,000. If you haven’t 
the nerve to use it so, sneak it into the school 
library and recommend it to likely boys and 
girls. For you know beyond any chance of con- 
tradiction that the training of George Coles is 
what your schools are mainly for. “Leadership, 
leadership,” orates the high-school defender. 
Good! Here’s the kind of leader the country is 
languishing for, and the earth over him has 
barely settled. If out of its thousands each 
school trained only one George Cole there would 
be such a civic clean-up as America never saw. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Snedden, Dr. Russell, Dr. 
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Judd, William Allen White, Professor Gosnel, 
Bushnell Hart, Herman Hagedorn, Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Richard Welling, and I don’t know how 
many others have said you ean do it if you turn 
your hand to it. 


WHAT CIVICS IS AND IS BECOMING 


Ir there are any more Merriam boys, their 
brothers have left them a wide field between 
extremes. John Merriam has specialized on 
paleontological life; Charles, on man in his 
latest development as a political animal. Both 
have filled Lowell’s requirement for a scholar: 
cooperation in the present work of the world. 
In taking up Charles Edward Merriam’s book 
on citizenship? you read with the confidence of a 
young physician consulting the work of a 
famous teacher who has continued in active 
medical practice. That Merriam, a professor of 
political science, is a practitioner of it, walking 
unafraid into the continuous epidemic of Chi- 
cago’s civic septicity, serving in its notorious 
board of aldermen, guarding its expenditures, 
accepting Mayor Dever’s urge to be his Colonel 
House, enduring jibes, sneers, and worse, serv- 
ing the nation on special commissions in war 
and peace, giving the young men and women in 
his classes the straight truth on what they must 
do—that he has pursued and published a dozen 
major studies of present needs, that he is a live 
member of the leading associations devoted to 
the social studies, make the appearance of a 
book by him an event. This is the ninth in a 
series of studies in the making of citizens, edited 
by him and published by his University of 
Chicago. 

Here he compares eight national systems of 
civic education: England’s, France’s, Germany’s, 
Italy’s, Soviet Russia’s, Austria’s, Switzerland’s 
and our own. What is civie loyalty? What 
are the means used by these nations to train it? 
Of course the schools are considered an indis- 
pensable nursery of it. In one generation the 
entire population of an average state goes 
through them. These youths receive the impress 
society chooses to stamp. Of all civie agencies 
the school is the most systematic and highly 
organized. It is the most consciously contrived 


2C, E. Merriam, ‘‘The Making of Citizens,’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 371 pp. $3.00. 
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means of influencing directly the next genera- 
tion. 

England’s schools disclose little conscious at- 
tempt to engender national sentiment. But 
since the advance of Soviet propaganda the 
sritish schools show the beginnings of a sys- 
tematic attempt at a direct inculeation of the 
dominant principles of economics and polities. 
Always have the English schools taught social 
distinctions and values. Traditional govern- 
ment is by the “gentleman.” What his char- 
acteristics are, how they are to be interpreted, 
are taught. The cult and the rules for him are 
in the schools. 

The newer régimes in Europe show a vigorous 
use of the educational system for civic training. 
France, also, is exceptionally active in it. Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland and the United 
States represent types of civic education in 
which deliberate planning is emphasized. 

Professor Merriam’s survey shows that 
regional political feeling is growing weaker 
under the influence of modern communication. 
Local sentiment within a country is weakening 
before the larger idea of national unity. Rus- 
sia has no regionalism of a pronounced type. 
The mere existence of a- League of Nations 
minimizes separation. The solidarity of work- 
ers is increasing, knowledge in the field of politi- 
cal behavior may fundamentally change society, 
for such knowledge is growing with notable 
rapidity. 

Oxtp Civic STANDBYS 


Tradition and symbolism have long been the 
principal staples of civic education, with music, 
literature, folk-lore and myth woven on a weft 
of custom, force and fear, safe from challenge 
by the existing political authority. Armies and 
navies continue to impress, but the determina- 
tion of policy by the military class is on the 
wane. 

In the main, patriotic organizations retain 
the older appeal to tradition rather than interest 
in reorganization to meet life under its new 
conditions. 

Hero worship shows little sign of decline. 
Lenin, Mussolini, Gandhi, wield vast influence. 
Communism, Fascism and Democracy are the 
leading world-types of theory. 

Thus far schools have retained the literal trans- 
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mission of traditions in inelastic form rather 
than encouraging a forward look at civie needs. 
Allegiance to Russia and the Soviet system 
looms large in Russia; allegiance to America 
and the American system of government, in the 
United States. Doctrines are presented as 
finalities without critical examination or with- 
out intimations of needed improvement. In 
science and industry tradition has been aban- 
doned; in civie education, retained. Our book 
heroes made no mistakes; their lives were never 
gray, their policies were always wholly right. 
There is lacking a keen and critical analysis of 
the traits and attitudes of the desired citizen. 
See Snedden, “Civie Edueation,” for reprobation 
of current high-school teaching. The scientific 
task of discovering a central core of traits, 
dispositions, tendencies desirable in citizens is 
easy. In the near future incisive analyses of 
the objectives of civic education will be made, 
including political behavior. There will be more 
effective teaching. There will be struggles and 
controversies emerging with a more intelligent 
solution of the problem. There will be a dif- 
ferent type of civie education from any that 
has appeared. Read Merriam’s analysis of this 
teaching problem. Note the unusual quantity of 
demand for political instruction appearing in 
Scnoo. AND Socrery under the caption “A 
Breviary for these Times.” What to do and 
how to do it are getting into more books and 
articles than ever in your life before. 


A LEVEL-HEADED WOMAN 

Mrs. McFeEsg, of Iowa and Arkansas, teacher, 
mother, housewife, domestic-science authority, 
text-book writer, engaging popularizer of 
science, industry and history, will get your 
applause for her handsome book on civics.’ 
Instead of the dry skeleton frame of govern- 
ment here is a live, breathing, acting reality, a 
creature doing great things, up to tricks, rising 
to performance of grandeur, committing appal- 
ling stupidities, lunging forward, missing op- 
portunities, winning superb victories and 
commanding thrilling interest. Whether pic- 
turing Washington city, taking you through 
Congress, outlining the constitution, visiting 

3Inez N. McFee, ‘‘How Our Government is 


Run,’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
336 pp. $2.50. 
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the federal departments, seeing the President 
or talking with the politicians, Mrs. McFee is 
not permitting you a dull moment. She has a 
continuous and varied charm and a canny sense 
of what Americans want to know about them- 
selves and their publie servants. 

Professor Merriam’s “Making of Citizens” 
deplores the smugness of civic teaching which 
turns out citizens fed with a static idea of our 
perfect democracy. Narrator McFee has none 
of it. America treated L’Enfant, planner of 
the capital city, with shabby injustice. Tax- 
payers in the District of Columbia are in the 
condition that brought on the Revolution. The 
keeping of national officials out of office four 
months after each election, while those repudi- 
ated by the voters hang on as if they represented 
popular opinion, is too stupid for words. All 
students of government agree that there are 
twice too many congressmen. The House of 
Representatives is the most expensive law- 
making miil in the world. If we had a direct 
accounting of the use made of our tax money 
we wouldn’t be robbed of so much. Log-rolling 
in legislatures is acceptance of bribes and be- 
trayal of trust. 

Because you don’t vote at the primaries bosses 
gain sweeping majorities. Lack of a merit 
civil-service system gives the boss the power to 
hold the city in his hand. A large number of 
candidates purchase offices. We have had situa- 
tions in which boodlers nearly bought the presi- 
dency. Elections are stampeded by supplanting 
judgment by the psychology of coming sure 
victory. A national nominating convention is 
the most wasteful institution on earth. Big 
business has controlled the government and can 
again do so unless the citizens are vigilant and 
courageous. Party allegiance can easily do 
damage to the nation. I pick these samples 
from three hundred pages of text which are 
mostly devoted to representations of the sound 
fundamentals of the American plan and theory. 
I do it to show Citizen McFee’s sane realization 
that a study leading to the preservation and 
strengthening of a hale democracy can not be 
an ostrich view when our imperfections are 
serious. The abundant spirit of this book is 
that we made a glorious start and have come 
far, but the revolution is not over. A govern- 
ment of the people must not be of people 
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asleep or lazy or indifferent to the dangers 
within the nation. 

This book abounds with stirring tales, inci- 
dents and songs. It’s chapter on the flag is 
full of new and spirited matter. Attention to 
every part of our territory, use of fascinating 
bits of biography, flashes of humor, bracing of 
general statements by specific instance, make the 
work a model for text-book writers in these days 
of demand for “the objective manner.” 


POLITICAL RELIGION 

STARTLINGLY fitting into this present comes 
Professor Cofer’s* tracing of the growth of 
Carlyle’s political religion from cautious feeling 
a way in “Sartor Resartus” to out-and-out 
jeremiad in “Chartism.” 

“In the long run,” warns the “deadly in 
earnest” prophet in Craigenputtoch, “every 
government is the exact symbol of its people. 
Like people, like government.” 

“We shall again have a society with some 
heroism in it, noble industrialism and govern- 
ment by the wisest.” 

“God knows the task will be hard. No noble 
task was ever easy. For what purpose, if not 
for tasks like this, were lives given to men? 
Our world ean not live as it is.” 

Professor Cofer has dug out of letters and 
pamphlets appertaining to Claude de St. Simon, 
soldier under Washington, French patriot, world 
philosopher and philanthropist, clues which, 
linked together, establish Carlyle’s curiosity, 
interest and sympathy in the Frenchman’s theo- 
ries and ultimate conversion to them. 


DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE 

BARNES AND CoMPANY’s Extra-Curricular Li- 
brary now has ten handy volumes, with a prom- 
ise of twelve more. Principals Jerry Vineyard 
and Charles Poole write the latest one.° It is 
a collection of experiences to aid sponsors who 
have or contemplate pupil apprenticeship in the 
American duty of self-government. Both 
authors have reported before on their studies 


4David Brooks Cofer, ‘‘Saint-Simonism in the 
Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle.’’ English Publish- 
ing Company, College Station, Texas. 65 pp. 
$1.00. 

5 Jerry J. Vineyard, Charles Poole, ‘‘Student 
Participation in School Government.’’ A. 8. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 104 pp. $1.00. 
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of democracy practice in schools east and west. 
They are not propagandists for any particular 
system. They hold that the meaning and philos- 
ophy of democracy ean be made clear by precept 
To negleet adequate provision 
for cooperative government is to miss a main 


and practice. 


aim of the American program of education. No 
school is a good school which is not organized 
for a better community government and citizen- 
ship. 

The trials and failures of student government 
are discussed. Its introduction as an aid to 
discipline and order is not so much urged as 
formerly. Instead, it is recognized as a prac- 
tice-training for our democracy, as arithmetic 
is a means for forming certain business habits. 
It takes more skill and care to run a partici- 
pating school than to manage one on the boss 
plan. 

The authors are so patriotically desirous of 
seeing the principle universally put to work in 


school. 


A BOOK BY OUR OWN 

Many a kind-hearted philosopher has la- 
mented his tendency to lose through a repetition 
of benefits the warmth of his gratitude, the 
parent of all virtues. Quintus Curtius, looking 
over a list of benefactors whose kindnesses to 
him he had recorded day by day, was amazed 
at his omission of members of his own house- 
hold. Something of this remorse smites me as 
I look over the latest volume of proceedings® of 
the National Education Association. 

For sixty-nine years these substantial books 
have been given to the members and counted 
by libraries, at home and abroad, indispensable 
treasuries of educational current history. 
Eighteen years ago the books changed from 
somber black to their present more attractive 
brown binding. My set has forty-three issues, 
shelved so near the door that, in case of fire, 
they stand a good chance of salvage. Only six 
short steps, and an outstretched hand suffices to 
call, from beyond the tomb, thinkers in my busi- 
ness whom I used to worship from the back 


seats of convention halls. Again Horace Seud- 


6 Joy Elmer Morgan, Ernest R. Bryan, J. W. 
Crabtree and staff, editors, ‘‘Sixty-ninth Proceed- 
ings of Meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.’’ Washington, D. C. 1,200 pp. $3.00. 
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der tells me that good literature is a living 
radiance and must not be eut to death by the 
surgery of the English teacher. William T. 
Harris argues once more why the young girl 
may be permitted to read the newspapers. Zal- 
mon Richards shows us we don’t know how to 
teach reading. John W. Cook defends moral 
training. Louis Soldan, Aaron Goye and Jim 
Greenwood fight like gentlemen. Albert Marble 
appears once more the best-dressed man on the 
platform, with speech and argument in keeping. 
Columbus Stevenson sees communism an ap- 
proaching menace. Again I meet the few bril- 
liant minds that withstood the succession of 
“abhorrent novelties” that now are “eternal 
verities” of later volumes. I view again the 
valiant and failing battles for the metric sys- 
tem or simple spelling or against the lecture 
monstrosity of college teaching, or tests and 
measurements, or the intrenched absurdity of 
the common high-school studies. For the dis- 
couragement that must come to superintendents 
an excellent antidote is an hour in the public 
library varied by reading first in the volume for 
1881, and then in this newest and freshest out- 
put of fifty years later. 

The editors have developed a considerate re- 
gard for the reader. The table of contents is a 
classification by groups. The index is an alpha- 
betical finder, according to subject and speaker, 
so well cross-referenced that “Winship” is indi- 
eated as touching on “music” and “music” is 
treated by “Winship.” In your preparation for 
your next appearance before the Parent-Teacher 
Association I know of no approach to ideas, no 
stimulus to thinking, more speedy than a study 
of the excellent indexes of the last five or six 
volumes. When Dr. Bagley was, just now, re- 
porting upon the problem of affording work for 
old teachers needing help, I wished it might be 
possible to set large numbers of them preparing 
a complete subject-author index of the entire set 
of proceedings, to be printed in one book and 
expanded each year. This would make a superb 
encyclopedia of education, a “Tips for Teacher 
Talks.” 

In fine, brethren, let us thank and praise 
these of our own household who, year by year, 
present these volumes so well arranged as to be 
of instant use, so well typed as to gladden the 
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eye, so strongly bound as to keep trim these 
forty years, and so rich in content as to win 
the verdict of an attendant of the British Mu- 
seum that they make the most valuable educa- 
tional library in the world. Mr. Morgan tells 
me the price of each preceding volume, so far 
as they are available, is $3.00. 


PUPILS WHO PERPLEX 


Tue National Mental Hygiene Committee 
sends us two new helpers,’ “Behavior Problems” 
gives aid to the teacher for guiding the nervous 
child, the truant, the bad boy and the retarded. 
“Mental Hygiene in the Classroom” considers 
the troublesomes, the failers, the tardy, the 
truants, the show-offs, the timid, the cheaters, 
the babyish, sex problems and other perplexi- 
ties involving home and school. 

The committee gives away for a_ two-cent 
stamp a classified “Suggestions for Reading in 
Mental Hygiene.” 


HALF OF THE SICK ARE CHILDREN 


IMPROVEMENT of school-health service has 
come mostly from comparison of experiences. 
Of course, the big health congress, the third 
White House Conference,’ hearing experts and 
researchers from city and country, brings much 
that is new and strengthening to this line of the 
school superintendent’s service. Half of our 
diseases oecur in children. From 50 per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of crippled children owe their 
plight to communicable disease. The book re- 
views and describes the best practices of con- 
trol. 


NEW HEALTH HINTS 


Basic principles for health teaching was the 
theme of the sixth American Health-Education 
Conference. The addresses and discussions® 


7 Committee, ‘‘Behavior Problems of School 
Children.’’ 22 pp. 15 cents, $7.50 per hundred. 
Newark Bd. of Ed. Dept. of Child Guidance, 
‘Mental Hygiene in the Classroom.’’ 46 pp., 15 
cents, $7.50 per hundred. National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 450 7th Ave., New York. 

8 White House Conference, ‘‘Communicable Dis- 
ease Control.’’ The Century Company, New York. 
288 pp. $2.25. 

® Various authors, ‘‘ Principles and Practices in 
Health Education.’’ American Child-Health As- 
— 450 7th Ave., New York. 485 pp. 
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are given in a handsome volume efficiently in- 
dexed. It goes into modern methods of teach- 
ing and applies them to health instruction, sets 
up and defines objectives, treats of lunchroom 
service, cleanliness, home cooperation, epidemics, 
water supply, extra-curriculars, milk, teacher 
training, inspection, school nurses, rest periods, 
researches, outcomes, organization, administra- 
tion and progress. The inclusion of all the dis- 
cussions, objections, agreements and remarks 
makes lively reading. The experience and repu- 
tation of the participants give the findings high 
value. 
STIMULANT 

I Love Bertrand Russell, his style is so warm, 
and if I am careful he’ll do me no harm. Sam- 
ples from “The Scientifie Outlook” :?° 

When the man in the street has begun to be- 
lieve thoroughly in science the man in the labo- 
ratory has begun to lose his faith. 

And now the sun is nothing but waves of 
probability. 

Physies, which is fundamental science, is 
undermining the whole structure of applied 
reason and presenting a world of fantastic 
dreams. 

Professors are usually temperamentally timid. 

To lose faith in knowledge is to lose faith in 
the best of man’s capacities. 

The number of people who own ears is greatly 
in excess of the number who had enough to eat 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

That God made the world is no reason why we 
should not make it over. 

All history shows that great power is intoxi- 
cating. The modern holders of power are not 
aware of what they could do. When this 
knowledge dawns upon them a new era in human 
tyranny is to be expected. 

Psychology, as pursued everywhere in the 
past (and still, at Oxford), was incapable of 
giving control over mental processes and never 
aimed at this result. 

Children in school are taught to believe what 
they are told and are punished if they express 
disbelief. 

The total abolition of poverty is at the pres- 
ent moment technically possible. Known meth- 

10 Bertrand Russell, ‘‘The Scientific Outlook.’’ 


W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 277 pp. 
$3.00. 
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ods of production, if wisely organized, could 
keep the whole population of the globe in toler- 
able comfort. 

Revolutionist Russell scintillates through 277 
pages of comment on the characteristics of the 
scientific method in biology, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, society, government, education and repro- 
duction. 

Reading him is no chore. 


WORLD’S CULTURE IN ONE VOLUME 

Wir an alphabetical index of 16,000 topics 
from “Abelard” to “Zyrians” the Putnams’ 
“Outline of Modern Knowledge’”!! is a one- 
voluime encyclopedia of a thousand pages so 
composed as to invite continuous reading, so 
arranged as to facilitate immediate consultation. 
It starts with a philosophic and scientific retro- 
prospect. Its chapters are upon “The Idea of 
God,” “The “Astronomy,” “The 
Nature of Mathematics,” “Biology and Human 
Progress,” “Sex,” “Psychology,” “Psychoanaly- 
sis,” “Morals,” “Culture,” “The Human Race,” 
“Archeology,” “Contemporary Philosophy,” 
“Keonomies,” “Finance,” “Industrial Organiza- 
tions,” “Politics,” “International Relations,” 
“History as a Science,” “Modern Geography,” 
“Literary Criticism,’ “Architecture,” “Music.” 

Samples: Cultural progress of any nation is 
increased by friendly contact with other peoples. 
This does not destroy nationalism, it strengthens 


Universe,” 


and improves it. 

Men ery out that democracy has failed. So 
has monarchy. People say education has not 
succeeded. Neither has ignorance. History 
shows how far we have come, but we are still 
coming. 

Poetry is experience in utmost intensity. 

The modernists among American architects 
have the seeds and potentiality for endless devel- 
opment. 

Never has music had so wide an audience as 
it has to-day. 

Industrial expansion, the rise of men of un- 
developed spirituality, but of commanding 
wealth and position, produced vulgarity greater 
than under the Roman Empire. It created a 
demand for art accepted in proportion to its 
lack of charm. 

11 William Rose and twenty-two collaborators, 


‘“An Outline of Modern Knowledge.’’ G. P.. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 1,103 pp. $5.25. 
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England doesn’t understand plastic art. 

As the writer of each chapter is a university 
professor devoted to research and teaching a 
specialty, you may count on authoritative state- 
ment and consideration for the learner. 


TEACHER COLLEGES’ LIBRARY 
STANDARDS?! 


THE title of this book deseribes it. When you 
report on the number of volumes only 15 per 
cent. of duplicates shall be recorded. One hun- 
dred and fifty periodicals should be subscribed 
for, appropriate to academic needs. A training- 
school library should be separate from the gen- 
eral collection. The librarians should be con- 
sidered members of the faculty. These requisites 
and many others are demonstrated in this book. 


RURAL READING PROBLEMS 
It is Lucile Fargo’* who ean vitalize library 
service into a snappy story. She embodies all 
the essentials of the rural reading problem in a 
short and spicy adventure of two county super- 
intendents. 


INTERLUDE TO REST YOUR MIND 

There are several more books that you should 
know. I am loath to overstrain you. Rest here 
a minute. 

A Chicago rogue, dismissed from his teaching 
position, enlisted in a hold-up syndicate. On 
account of his good voice he was appointed to 
give the commands to the victims. In his first 
exploit, helping to raid a north-side restaurant, 
he did the trick this way: “Class, all who are 
prepared with pocketbooks raise hands.” 


“SO WE ARE PROOVED BY OUR 
SPEECHES” 

“THE play’s the thing,” exclaims Hamlet. I 
imagine Mrs. Owen‘ saying, “No, the audience 
is.’ The whole of her sprightly book is an 
enlargement of the hypothesis that you, on the 
platform, are not setting out to show your learn- 
ing, skill or talent. Neither conceit nor fawning, 
but straight, neighborly equality and friendly 

12 Committee, ‘‘Library Standards in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools.’’ American Library 
Association, Chicago. 15 pp. 15 cents. 

13 Lucile C. Fargo, ‘‘The Superintendent Makes 
a Discovery.’’ American Library Association, 
Chicago. 32 pp. 10 for $1.00; 500 for $30.00. 

14 Ruth Bryan Owen, ‘‘Elements of Public 
Speaking.’’ Horace Liveright, New York. 200 
pp. $2.00. 
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interest is the atmosphere of the successful 
speech—and of successful teaching too. “They 
are my friends. I love them,” says of her 
audiences Schumann-Heink, the most beloved of 
“What is the key to platform 
It is in the old 


prima donnas. 
magnetism” asks Mrs. Owen. 
lyrie epic: 
‘“Why does the lamb love Mary so?’’ 
The eager children cry. 
‘*Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know.’’ 
The teacher doth reply. 


Springing out of and contributory to this 
sympathy and respect, Psychologist Owen devel- 
ops in eonvineing detail the matter of prepara- 
tion, dress, attitude, gesture, voice, personality 
and adaptation, illuminating her points by hun- 
dreds of examples of speakers ancient and mod- 
ern. She stresses essentials by “class sugges- 
tions.” She concludes the discourse with a 
collection of “important trifles” so apt but so 
often neglected that they are worth pasting in 
your hat. 

At our National Education Associations you 
have been refreshed and edified by Ruth Owen’s 
addresses so as to count her the born orator, in- 
imitable. Wm. Lyon Phelps is reminded by her 
of the happy one in St. Matthew’s gospel who 
was intrusted with five talents. Along came 
Ruth, inheriting from father and mother fluency 
and ease, a generous and winning personality, 
intense interest in political and social questions, 
amazing physical and mental vitality and a 
shrewd common sense. She has by ambition 
and perseverance doubled her inheritance. So 
says the gallant Yale professor. Your memory 
of her is of an American beauty, irresistibly 
gracious and interested. 

If you could look like that you could make a 
speech without half trying. The book antidotes 
this idea. It cites abundant examples of emi- 
nent speakers whom nature had blessed with few 
promises. What they, what she, had to do is 
told so convincingly that, as you read, you begin 
to see yourself cutting out hindrances and ac- 
quiring ways of performing those duties of 
yours which depend upon your bringing com- 
panies of people to your point of view. 


THE GRAMMAR BEAUTIFUL 
To write a truly beautiful grammar flavored 
with enthusiasm calls for unusual talent, doesn’t 
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it? Two professors of the University of Mary- 
land have done this.'® This is the sentiment in 
which it is written. “Words and clauses we 
have tossed about for years. There are hidden 
glories in them to which our ears have been deaf 
and our eyes blind. Lo, he that seeketh findeth: 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Very handsomely printed, here is a book so 
carefully indexed it is facile for reference. But 
it has the remarkable quality of being good to 
read. 


TRAVELING WITH THOMPSON 


To earry you through Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippines, Samoa and Guam, in- 
forming you how you happen to own these 
countries, what they are worth and how their 
peoples live, Earle Thom son, New Jersey 
schoolmaster, comes forward with a well-illus- 
trated book,’® designed as a geographical reader. 
He is an entertaining tourist. He sees the pic- 
turesque. He puts what we Americans ought to 
know so that we find we are glad to know it. 


GANDHI SAYS HELL WILL BE TO PAY 


Mr. BRAILSFORD" gathers by a tour through 
India, economie, social and political conclusions. 
He relates why its people follow Gandhi, how 
the village defies the empire, notes social 
changes, personal forces, the reason for poverty 
and the political outlook. It costs the labor of 
one man forty days to get the wheat from one 
acre. He would gain nothing but unproductive 
leisure if he were given modern machines. But 
caste in all the strictness of its bondage could 
not survive the promiscuity of modern indus- 
trialism. In principle the battle of equality has 
been won. Yet the religious taboo on the taking 
of life, the unchecked ravages of monkeys, the 
maintenance of aged and defective cattle, the 
plague of rats, cost more than the military de- 
fense of the country. Part of the curse of their 
subjection is that the natives, once they set 
their minds toward freedom, ascribe every ill 
to the foreigners among them and either ignore 

15 Homer C. House, Susan Emolyn Harman, 
‘Descriptive English Grammar.’’ Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 366 pp. $1.85. 

16 J. Earle Thompson, ‘‘ Our Pacific Posessions.’? 
a Scribner’s Sons, New York. 264 pp. 90 


17 H. N. Brailsford, ‘‘ Rebel India.’’ 
Republic, New York. 262 pp. $1.00. 
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the effect of their own institutions or even 
idealize them, because they are their own. To 
transform the inherited mind, the nation must 
be free and self-governing. No radical move- 
ment for the overthrow of these customs can 
gather momentum under the present system of 
government. 

This Englishman’s comments upon the bru- 
tality and stupidity of his country’s rule of an 
alien people set you wondering at the unpro- 
ductiveness of lessons in history. What did the 
thirteen colonies teach England of liberty that 
she used in Ireland or elsewhere? Or how sure 
are we of applying the lesson to our alien pos- 
sessions? 

ADMIRED EDUCATION 

From Lord Macaulay to Dr. Cubberley, the 
knowing ones who have testified to the excellence 
of Seottish education have stimulated a healthy 
curiosity to know wherein its merit lies. The 
University of London issues an admirably told 
story of the school development of one Scottish 
shire, in many respects typical of the entire 
country.’* <As early as 1494, a law required 
those who were “of substance” to put their 
eldest sons to school, there to abide until “com- 
petently founded.” How the Scottish parent 
was given to looking for education for immedi- 
ate ends, how commercial studies were demanded 
in some towns and the classics in others, where 
families of wealth were many, how handwriting 
was everywhere prized, how modern languages 
encroached to the dismay of the masters, how 
unfit persons addled education with their “ad- 
venture” schools, how industrial schools long 
ago were started in old buildings, as was the 
usage in America until a few years ago, how 
the infant school sprung up and flourished and 
how the compulsory education of all children 
between the ages of five and thirteen became 
the law—these developments and many others, 
quaint or unexceptional, are told in this read- 
able and entertaining history. 


JUST IN TIME 
DETERMINATION of salaries, remarks Professor 
Elsbree, in beginning his new book’® is the 
is J. C. Jessop, ‘‘Education in Angus.’’ Uni- 
versity of London Press. 328 pp. $1.50. 
19 Willard S. Elsbree, ‘‘Teachers Salaries.’’ 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York. 286 pp. $2.50. 
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plague of school boards and superintendent. 
Schedules won’t stay put. They are a bone of 
perpetual contention, a potent preventive of the 
best teaching service. 

You can’t read very far into the Elsbree 
essay without finding that he has gone deeply 
into his subject and knows how to meet the pro- 
posals of the business man, the political econo- 
mist, the equal-pay enthusiast and other types 
of arguers whose schemes have reduced the per- 
centage of men teachers and put premiums upon 
early professional sleep after getting into the 
pedagogical lodging house. 

Three conspicuous situations depress teach- 
ers’ wages: oversupply, lack of strong pro- 
fessional spirit, overfeminization. Professor 
Elsbree’s discussion of costs of living, basic 
standards, supply and demand, loss of men, 
influence of marriage, single-salary schedules, 
other types, increments, rating the teachers, are 
flavored by a cheerful scepticism regarding the 
schemes which have blossomed beautifully and 
furnished no measurements of fruitage. Hav- 
ing established effectively that you must watch 
your step the circumstantial author treats steps 
in making a salary schedule, estimating the cost, 
computing the community’s ability and conduct- 
ing the salary campaigns. 

In my list of names I expect to ask St. Peter 
expressly to note as worth attention after me, 
I have Willard Elsbree near the top for the 
very timely service to my country rendered by 
this practical presentation of a fundamental 
basis of national prosperity. 


HELP IN TIME OF DANGER 


In another place I let loose some enthusiasm 
over the editorial work of the National Educa- 
tion Association in its annual volumes of pro- 
ceedings. Within an hour the mail brought one 
of the workman-like bulletins, such as the asso- 
ciation has been issuing lately. Are you not 
gratified by the publication service of your 
society? At from 25 cents each to $1.00, it has 
produced studies by the ablest researchers in the 
country and covering salaries, tenure, school re- 
ports and accounting, health, schoolhouse plan- 
ning, to which is added the constructive year- 
books of the superintendents, the principals, the 
teachers and the researchers. The latest offer- 
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ing?® is the report of Burdette Buckingham’s 
committee and the findings of the National 
Edueation Association research division, aided 
by Commissioner Cooper’s survey, all studying 
the question of over-production of poor teach- 
ers. Buckingham caution stiffens the bulletin 
throughout. Don’t you let your school board go 
cutting salaries because so many persons are 
willing to take positions at much less money. 
Proved ability, not willingness to cut wages, is 
the main thing due the community in teacher 
supply. Training at public expense more teach- 
ers than can get places is an injustice to public 
and to would-be teachers as well. The number 
of states which have no statistical facts as a 
basis for adjusting supply to demand is a sign 
that the problem needs attention at once. Over- 
supply has driven valuable teachers into other 
work. Teacher shortage has opened the school 
door to the poorly trained. The children and 
the community suffer from failure to bring 
supply more even with demand. Research and 
adjustment are imperative. This report is com- 
posed remarkably well. It outlines the pre- 
paredness essential to ward off the growing 
criticism against wasteful mismanagement of 
public education. It gives educational execu- 
tives distinct assistance in laying before their 
boards the details of a much needed reform. 


HAPPINESS OF MEN 

MAyBE teachers don’t think about happiness 
more than other people do. They talk about it 
more. John Stuart Mill held that it is the prime 
end of education. Carlyle sneered at those who 
prate of being unhappy. Edison remarked that 
nobody attains felicity. Randolph Sailer*? tries 
some of the modern methods of research to make 
a summary of what a large number of selected 
males think of their own good fortune. He had 
five hundred young men of Oakland, Buffalo, 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
places fill his question blanks. The answers are 
not vitiated by a particular personal equation, 

20Wm. G. Carr, Margaret Alltucker Norton, 
Frank Hubbard, Richard Foster, Ivan Booker, 
‘*Teacher Demand and Supply.’’ National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 102 pp. 
25 cents. 

21 Randolph C. Sailer, ‘‘Happiness Self-Esti- 


mates of Young Men.’’ Teachers College Press, 
New York. 116 pp. $1.75. 
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for every man wrote his own diagnosis under 
cover of anonymity. “And,” remarks Dr. 
Sailer, “the attitude of a man toward himself 
is one of the most important things about him.” 

How measures of happiness for reducing ree- 
ords to comparative scales are devised is set out 
in an interesting maaner. In these young men a 
high worry score is not inconsistent with hap- 
piness. Perhaps you know school people who 
get a high degree of pleasure from worrying 
aloud. Possibly worriers are not unhappy, be- 
cause of unloading the distress on others. Lin- 
coln used to say that Chase was never so happy 
as when he was making everybody miserable. 
Dr. Sailer considers it notable that less than a 
quarter of the unhappy persons can attribute 
their state to poor health. But give the other 
three quarters of the downcast ones time enough 
and they’ll evolve as fine an assortment of phys- 
ical complaints as you could ask for. In this 
study the experimenter reaches no conclusion as 
to health and happiness. ‘Perhaps there is no 
direct relation between them at all, but merely 
a connection of each with some third factor such 
as adequate sex adjustment.” 

An abnormally high proportion of the married 
men fell within the most happy group. 

Harboring dislike of working associates is an 
element in unhappiness. Dr. Sailer estimates 
that this tendency is due more to the nature of 
the disliker than to any other cause. 

It reminds me of a group ot crape-hangers 
we Lad among the teachers in one of the an- 
nexes of the Washington Irving High School. 
The district superintendent advised transferring 
them at the beginning of a new term to annexes 
in newer buildings. We separated them. The 
branch principals soon began reporting them as 
immune to sunshine, modern ventilation and 
up-to-date conveniences. They longed for the 
old barracks from which they came. At length 
the increase of pupils made necessary the crea- 
tion of a new high school. Mr. Maxwell acted 
in accordance with a favorite plan. He trans- 
ferred all the disconsolate to the new school 
before selecting a principal. Within six months 
the whole bevy of seek-sorrows sent a petition 
to the superintendent, asking him to dismiss the 
principal he had pvt over them. Mr. Maxwell, 
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whose fondness for hearing teachers’ objections 
to their principals was the subject of much 
comment, might have been helped by Dr. Sailer’s 
estimate that workers’ dislike of their supervisor 
springs more from their own attitude and dis- 
position than from his. I have seen a capable 
woman principal fussed and fretted by con- 
tinued insinuation of a mischief-maker that the 
teachers were unhappy. I knew a man of genial 
disposition whose school developed a nest of this 
sort who broke it up by assuming the punctilious 
courtesy and dignity of the dramatic stage. The 
bearers of sad tidings couldn’t break through his 
reserve. The infection, not being able to spread 


to its objective, soon atrophied. 


CHARTING THE SPIRITS 


Sailer’s push of statistical methods into a 
matter about which most of us like to talk with- 
out being called to book is a new departure. 
Goodwin Watson, who had done something along 
this line with questionnaires for students put 
him up to it. The happiness tests will interest 
Are you sensitive to opinion of others? 
Do failures depress you? Do you tell jokes 
poorly? I read through the scores of these self- 
tests and can see that according to statistics I 
should be very unhappy. But I learned my 
tricks before the days of the researchers. 

Ernest Fenelosa told us all at Pratt Institute 
that we needn’t bother about happiness, but we 
should get rid of hatred and fear and their 
minor forms, dislike and worry. “How do you 
get rid of them?” some one in the audience 
asked. “Why,” said Ernest, “you just get rid 
of them.” Harvey Shepherd told me he divided 
his spirits into “very high,” “high,” “medium,” 
“low” and “very low” and charted them every 
night. He found that he had thirty-seven occa- 
sions of low or very low spirits during the year, 
most of them due to dislike of his superinten- 
dent. When he made up his mind he wouldn’t 
record any spirits as “low” nor as “very low,” 
his range being from “medium” to “very high,” 
the amount of high spirits he experienced in- 
creased, John Stuart Mill notwithstanding. 
When a man or woman is mature-minded enough 
to keep the negative emotions out of the brain- 
pan and to conclude that happiness is not at all 


you. 
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a necessity of living, then there’s a grown-up 
attitude worth while. 

When you sting beneath an unfair blow or one 
that seems such, don’t, by thought or speech, 
condemn some one for destroying your happi- 
ness. Rather blame yourself for having a hap- 
piness that is destructible. 

There comes to me the memory of a passage 
in Xenophon. We read it together in Ann 
Arbor, forty-eight years ago: “He is the best 
man who is always studying how to improve. 
He is the happiest who feels that he is improv- 
ing.” 

Happiness, according to all the preachers I 
ever heard, is not from without. 

To ask a teacher whether he is happy or not 
seems to me an insult to his intelligence. No- 
body would have dared to ask Washington, 
Franklin or any of the authentic Americans 
whether they were happy or not. John Wesley 
recorded that so long as he blocked out his 
daily stint in the morning and didn’t neglect to 
give it reasonable attention up to nightfall, he 
never had an unhappy moment. 

Suppose we leave the subject with the remark 
of Elbert Hubbard: “A good way for an un- 
happy man to become more so is to think of how 
to make himself happy.” 


HAPPINESS AND OLD AGE 


Two cheerful women philanthropists,?? aided 
by interested social workers, make an intensive 
study of over two hundred men and women who 
came into the world at about the time I did. 
What proportion of them do you think are 
recorded as happy or even as content? One 


and one half per cent.! Their unhappiness is 
set down as having little to do with physical 
conditions. Well does happy author Martin, 
who is seventy-eight, say these people need to 
adopt the newer ideals. The book is full of 
valuable experience and sound advice. I, for 
one, am sorry that the best preservative of the 
life that satisfies is open only to limited num- 
bers. It is the occupation of teaching. You 
might advise your friends who are not in the 
ranks to behave as nearly like a teacher as 
they can. 

22 Lillien J. Martin and Clare DeGruchy, ‘‘Sal- 


vaging Old Age.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 173 pp. $2.00. 





